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SELF-DOING AND BEING DONE FOR. 


THERE are some principles of great force in human 
affairs—as the energy evoked by habits of self-depen- 
dence, the persevering constancy kept up by hope, and 
the influence of property—to which too little atten- 
tion, perhaps, is paid by the speculative thinkers of our 
age, when considering the circumstances which affect 
the welfare of communities. We are not sure that 
we have given these principles a proper degree of 
attention in some of our own speculations. 

The effect upon a human being of bringing him up 
and keeping him in a state of pupil-like dependence 
on some stronger mind in his neighbourhood, is suffi- 
ciently striking. The native powers of such a person 
are never fully developed. The soft appliances to 
which he is subjected, have rather the effect of re- 
pressing and weakening such energies as he possesses. 
He acquires a tendril-like inclination to cling to the 
power by which he has been always protected, and to 
which he has been accustomed to look for the gratifi- 
cation of all his desires. Treated always as a child, he 
continues to be, in short, achild. Nor is it merely the 
non-development of intellect that marks his sad case ; 
but, unable to think for himself, his very sense of 
right and wrong is languid, and he is content to take 
his morals, as well as his bodily aliment, from his pro- 
tector. 

In the case of one who has to plunge into the 
struggle of the world at an early period of life, with 
the consciousness of having only his own energies 
to trust to, how different is the result! There 
may be a danger of foundering at first ; but, that 
over, we quickly see the adventurer exerting his 
whole powers—a manly, vigorous, and determined 
being. He may do much that is amiss. He may go 
sadly wrong upon certain occasions, for want of a 
prompter, or for lack of experience ; but every error 
is a lesson to a mind so sharpened, and in time he 
attains toa far higher standard than he ever could 
have done under the fostering hand of any kind of 
protector whatever. ‘This is very much, perhaps, 
what enables friendless youths so often to make an 
advance towards fortune, while others possessed of 
what are called advantages, such as the influence of 
paternal care and paternal fortune, come little speed. 
There seems to be an immense virtue in letting a 
youth, to use a common phrase, feel the weight of 
himself, though it is not always convenient or agree- 
able to do it. 

Mr Laing, in his late work, “ Notes of a Traveller,” 
shows the same contrast to exist between nations 
whose governments perform all the public business by 
means of functionaries, and nations which are allowed 
to do the greater part of the public business them- 
selves. In some continental countries, administration 
is nearly perfect as a piece of mechanism. From 
the central government proceed chains of officers in 
proper gradations, not only for the collection of the 
revenue as with us, but for the administration of 
justice, the management of the police, education, and 
the general business of the country. Mr Laing shows, 
that, while there are about thirty paid government 
officials in a Scottish county of 145,000 inhabitants, 
the t of the Indre and Loire, with only 
twice the population, has 375 such functionaries. The 
mayor and his adjunct govern a commune, equivalent 
to a parish with us; each canton, formed from a 
number of communes, has an inferior court of civil 
and criminal law, with five paid officials ; each aron- 
dissement, formed from a number of cantons, has a 
higher court, with ten paid officials. An under-prefect 
takes charge of an arondissement, and a prefect is the 


highest officer of a department. It is calculated, that 
in all there are 138,000 paid functionaries in France, 
exclusive of the clergy, the police, the mayors of com- 
munes, and the persons engaged in enforcing custom- 
house laws. Government thus has every thing done 
for the people. It is well done, but with a cost of eight 
millions sterling, and it keeps Frenchmen in pupilage. 
Much of the best young energy of the country is 
diverted from the productive pursuits of industry to 
seek for posts under government. “ All independence 
of mind is crushed,” says Mr Laing, “ all independent 
action and public spirit buried, under the mass of sub- 
sistence, social influence, and honours, to be obtained 
in the civil and military functions under government 
on the continent.” With a show of political liberty, 
“the French people have as yet no real civil liberty.” 
They cannot move from one place to another, even to 
exercise the elective franchise, without a passport from 
a government officer. “The spirit of subordination 
and implicit obedience, which we confine to military 
service, enters on the continent into civil life. A 
Frenchman or a German would not think himself 
entitled to act upon his own judgment and sense of 
right, and refuse obedience to an order of a superior, 
if it were morally wrong ; nor would the public feel- 
ing, as in England, go along with and justify the 
individual who, on his own sense of right and wrong, 
refused to be an instrument of, or party to, any act 
not approved of by his moral sense.” 

How different the case in Engiand! The bustle of 
petty dignitaries, vestries, and local councils, is often 
ludicrous ; the unpaid magistracy has been subject for 
both jest and rancour; road trusts are notoriously 
liable to abuse. Yet all these thjngs are highly ser- 
viceable, for they give individuals of an active turn 
of mind throughout the country something to think 
about. The necessity of considering and managing 
public affairs, on however limited a scale, brings out 
energies in the people, particularly where there is 
also the stimulus of popular election. An unpaid 
English magistrate is an independent being ; he will 
put up with no ill usage or dragooning from high 
quarters. The unpaid town-councillor, though he 
may be pragmatical and officious, is generally honest 
and sincere. Mr Laing thinks that, down even amongst 
the rudest of the people, the active moral agency pro- 
duced by self-government may be traced. The indivi- 
dual Englishman, the most uneducated and depraved, 
is superior, in the estimation of this traveller, to the 
educated continental man of a much higher class, in 
his discrimination of right and wrong in human ac- 
tion ; “ he is more decidedly aware of his civil rights 
as a member of society, and judges far more acutely 
of what he terms fair play, or of what is due to him- 
self and by himself, in all public or private relations or 
actions. It is the total absence of government inter- 
ference, by superintendence and functionaries, in the 
stream of private activity and industry, that has de- 
veloped in a remarkable degree the influence of the 
moral sense on action among the English.” Even in 
the occasional outbreaks which disturb the peace in 
England and America, our traveller sees the symp- 
toms of something good at bottom. They come, he 
thinks, from the same spirit which stands forward to 
save nations on national emergencies. Germany and 
Italy never have any mobs: they are better without 
these express things, but they are the worse of want- 
ing that national spirit, of which these things are pro- 
bably manifestations, though of an irregular kind. 

It would thus appear as if there were a perfect 
analogy between the effects of self-dependence in an 


individual and in a people. The man who thinks and 
acts for himself is often wrong, but he is in the main 


a superior being to one who is only right because he 
is kept in constant leading-strings. He will probably 
do something distinguished, while the other only does 
not do any harm. For all the exigencies of life, he 
will prove infinitely more serviceable than the other, 
and it will be his invariable tendency to become s 
leader. Just so with nations. The people of a free 
country may be rude and wrong at times; but it 
is only amongst them that any vivid energies will 
be found. They alone will make great and rapid ad- 
vances. In any shock between the two, it can be no 
difficult problem which will go to the wall. This 
analogy is useful for the argument in both cases. If 
it is well for an individual to practise self-management 
and self-dependence, it may be presumed also to be so 
fora nation. If it is well for nation, we may cal- 
culate with the greater confidence that the more that 
individuals are left to the exercise of their own ener- 
gies, the better. 

There is certainly at present a disposition to lessen 
the range of the self-doing principle. It springs from 
good motives, and there is perhaps need for it in 
existing difficulties and peculiarities in our social con- 
dition ; but the evil is an evil for all that, and it is 
well to be fully aware of this, even while consenting 
to partial breaches of the principle. A prevailing 
outcry of the day, for example, is that the humbler 
classes are neglected, and go to misery and error for 
want of due tendence. It seems to be considered as 
a sort of duty in some people to do a vast deal more 
than they do for some other people. But no class of 
men should be in such need of help. Men of all 
classes ought to be perfectly independent of each 
other, in every thing but moral suasion and brotherly 
love and charity. If the state of our working-classes 
be so deplorable (not temporarily, but statedly) as 
is represented, there must be causes for it which no 
such superficial remedies can be expected to reach. 
We may—we must—take means to alleviate, if there 
is no immediate possibility of curing, the evil; but 
we should still keep in mind that constant pre- 
tendings from one class to be taking care of another, 
providing for it, flannel-petticoating it, cottage-and- 
gardening it, feeding it, and even educating it, must 
have a detrimental effect of its own, in reducing the 
independent tone of the assisted class, and rendering 
those composing it altogether inferior as men and as 
fellow-citizens. Those who give most largely of their 
means to stipendiarise the humbler classes are pro- 
bably the most benevolent, but we question if they 
are the most effective, of the friends of those classes. 
In a well-directed effort so to improve their social cir- 
cumstances as to enable them efficiently to help them- 
selves, more real good is done to them. The industrial 
power of every well-constituted human being is suffi- 
cient, in fair circumstances, to provide for all needs, 
without man being beholden to man, or class to class. 
And we may be very sure that only when men are 
thus independent will they prove right moral beings, 
or show the energies of men. 

The world has never certainly seen so rich a country 
as England. Its immense wealth is owing not to soil or 
climate ; it is not owing, like that of ancient Rome, to 
the plunder of all other countries ; it is owing to the 
immense productiveness or industry of its inhabitants. 
But an unexpected effect attends immense indus- 
trial productiveness in this and some other countries. 
Society becomes polarised into a few with much, and 
a many with little or no wealth. It may be very 
true that only large capitalists can carry on either 
manufactures or agriculture with the result of large 
production. But when political economy has carried 
the case thus far, moral economy may come in and 
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ask, if this result is not obtained at some sacrifice on 
her ground. Large establishments for 
w in farms or Seay spice that the great 
any of the people be merely employés 
ler masters—persons in whom, necessarily, from 
their situation, many of the higher moral and intel- 
lectual energies of human nature receive an imperfect 
development. The principle of hope is universally 
acknowledged as one of great efficacy in human affairs : 
to how much effort does it p from how 
much error does it withhold !—nature’s cheap stimulus 
to all duty! But the bulk of those who commence a 
life of labour have little to do with this =. 
They only can look for a continuance of the advantages 
which they enjoy, on the condition of their continuing 
to merit them. Again, the possession of even a little 
property is confessedly of vast efficacy in raising the 
moral tone of human nature. It increases self-re- 
spect, stimulates to exertion, and creates an interest 
in the social fabric of the world. This, also, is a prin- 
ciple of well-doing and well-being which the bulk of 
our working-men unfortunately do not enjoy. May 
it not be these wants which mainly cause those hitherto 
inexplicable exceptions from the high state of morality 
and the high state of affluence which our country has 
i ly, its vast mass of intemperance, and 
its not less vast mass of pauperism? High and low 
‘Wages are not here the question. It is conceivable 
that a small rural proprietor, in Switzerland or Tus- 
cany, realises less of money’s worth by his toils than 
many of our working men ; but then he has the dig- 
nifying and invigorating sense of property, and sees 
every day’s efforts tell in making things a little better. 
He is thus made to a up and go forward, while the 
tendency of the English employé is fae: the reverse. 
t is no new observation, that most of our enjoyments 
lie in prospect, and in the tone in which the mind is 
preserved. If the smallest possible proprietor has 
most of this enjoyment, he is the best off, although 
others may be able to show greater gains. 

If these be oo affecting the bulk of the in- 
dustrious in this country, the philanthropic mind may 
well despond ; for how can the social framework of a 
country be so completely as it would require 
to be in order to undo such evils? England will for 
certain go on producing ite enormity of wealth, with- 
out much regard to the negative pole of the social 
magnet. It may only be expected that its humanity, 
ever a shining star in its forehead, will exercise a heal- 
ing and restoring influence over much of the misery 
unavoidably flowing from its state, and that counter- 
active moral agencies will go on improving in strength 
and comprehensiveness. A nation under such cir- 
cumstances is a curious spectacle. Units make the 
whole ; but units, like the separate members of a coral- 
line community, work on instinctively, seeing little or 
nothing of the general result produced. A reef rises, 
before the multiform being at work knows what it is 
about. How difficult for any one out of the whole, 
then, to affect the case for ei good or evil! Only 
it is sometimes found in the human coral, that wide- 
seers do at length arise and speak, and that their voices 
come in time to have power, and that new and better 
courses are accordingly taken for the general interest. 


FAMILY MANAGEMENT. 
A TALE. 

“ Wuar can be the reason Harriet and Miss William- 
gon are so late in returning from their walk!” said 
Mrs Aylmer to her husband, as they were sitting one 
November evening in the comfortable library. “ What 
ean they be about?” continued the lady, an addi- 
tional shade of gloom passing over her face, as she 
watched the approaching shadows of night darkening 
more and more the room in which they sat. “That 
girl Harriet keeps the house in a continual state of 
agitation ; I never Mhow what it is to have a moment’s 
peace with her mad-cap pranks.” 

Mr and Mrs Ayimer were people of rank and for- 
tune, who resided in the south of England ; they had 
married late in life, and the results of their union 
‘were two children, a boy and girl. Mrs Aylmer was 
chiefly remarkable for her capabilities of putting her- 
self into terrific fits of ill-temper, which alarmed and 

all around ber to fulfil ali her behests, and 

for ruling with strict and unflinching authority over 
her respectable husband. Mr Aylmer’s principal 
peculiarities were an e of good English 
@inners, and long comfortable naps after them. Charles 
Aylmer, the son and heir, was a sickly spoiled boy of 
fourteen. [Le was ill-tempered, selfich, cowardly, and 
i remitted 


ing tales of his sister ; eating « surprising quantity of 
cakes and sweetmeats ; a great love of tyranny, united 
to a strong sense of personal danger. He had a tutor, 
who, for L.100 per annum, with a considerable number 
of physical comforts, was willing to take charge of an 
wpwilling pupil and a disagreeable boy. Harriet A yl- 
mor was Gfteen, fiub tall girl, very handseme, very 


high-spirited, very clever, and very disobedient, passion- 
ate, and mischievous ; she had always shown great apti- 
tude for teasing and laughing at her brother (for which 
she invariably got punished), and for treating with 
supreme contempt all existing authorities. Her cha- 
racter was redeemed from its great faults and unfemi- 
nine love of mischief by deep and strong powers of 
affeetion, which few had the power of calling forth, 
and by great kindness and benevolence towards those 
worse off than herself for the luxuries of life. She 
was neither her mother’s darling nor her father’s heir ; 
and as they had some floating ideas of the necessity 
of both rewards and punishments in the education of 
children, they solved the difficulty by applying the 
rewards to Charles and the punishments to Harriet. 
Poor Harriet, she was no one’s pet! She teased her 
brother, disturbed her papa’s naps, grumbled at her 
mother’s partiality, caricatured the tutor, disobeyed 
and disliked her governess, held Mrs Jones, her 
mamma’s officious maid, in supreme contempt, and 
was disliked by one half of her friends, and continually 
reproved by the other ; the only persons who loved her 
undividedly were her little dog Fido, the gardener’s 
daughter, silly Jane, and most of the servants, who 
pitied and excused her. 

Now that we have introduced the Aylmers to our 
readers, we will continue our tale where we left it off, 
in the old library. 

“Well,” continued Mrs Aylmer, “I must know 
what keeps them so long. Ring the bell, Mr Aylmer ; 
Miss Williamson should remember I don’t approve 
of a young lady of Harriet’s age being out so long. 
Oh, here they come!” she exclaimed, as the door 
opened. It was not them; it was Charles and his 
tutor. ‘ 

“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed the boy, bursting in 
with an excited look and heated face, “ what do you 
think Miss Harriet has been doing !—she will get what 
she does not like, I expect, when you know.” 

“ What has she been doing ?” asked Mrs Aylmer ; 
“something wrong, I have no doubt; but don’t be 
in such a hurry, my darling. Poor child! you are 
quite out of breath ; you will kill yourself with such 
speed. I thought I had told you, Mr Ramsay,” said 
she, turning round to the embarrassed tutor, “ that 
I do not wish Mr Charles to exert himself in this 
way, to put him in suchastate. It is very odd people 
cannot attend to what is said to them.” 

“T assure you, madam,” answered the unfortunate 
tutor, seeing a storm brewing in Mrs Aylmer’s 
threatening brow—*“I assure you, Mr Charles was so 
anxious to come and tell you that he saw Miss Wil- 
liam” —— 

“ Stop, stop !” interrupted Charles, “I don’t want 
you to tell mamma—lI shall tell her myself.” 

The obsequious tutor was silent, and the spoiled 
child proceeded to relate how his sister had in a frolic 
seized upon and bound her governess to a tree in the 
adjoining wood. A servant was immediately sent to 
release her, and a search instantly made for the delin- 
quent, far and near. Some one thought of going into 
her room, where she was found, sitting quietly by the 
window. By this time the unfortunate governess was 
released from her situation, and had returned home, 
with the determination of not staying another day 
with such a.pupil. Pale with anger, she rushed into 

rs Aylmer’s presence. 

“ Madam—Mrs Aylmer” — she gasped, as soon as 
she found words. 

“1 know all,” -— 7 Mrs Aylmer, waving her 
off with her hand. “Pray, do not repeat things so 
very unpleasant for a mother’s ear ; but I must say, 
Miss Williamson, you must have your pupil under 
~~ * eee command, for her to get to such a 
pitch.” 

“ Madam.” again the ill-treated governess. 

But it = ie r her to speak ; Mrs Aylmer 
would not listen to her. 


eondueting the edueation of your daughter.” 
“Spare yourself the trouble,” interru Mrs 
aty glanee, “for I have 


* My dear we not dine first ” interposed Mr 
Aylmer, with a timid voles, (Ie had been sitting for 
some time looking on in great annoyance at the bustle 
and turmoil going on around him,) “ It is past seven 
clock, and t will be « he continued, 


in his chair, from « mixture of fear of his 
ob the ant of the 


dinner being over-cooked. His faint appeal was of no 
use. 


“Mr Aylmer, may I beg of once more not 
to interfere! I believe,” said casting on him 
ur dinner is of 
more consequence to you all your famil 
together.” At this moment Harriet fer 
brow firmly set, her mouth closed, and her whole ap- 
pearance showing she had made up her mind to bear 
the storm hovering over her head with dogged indiffe- 
rence. It is needless to repeat her mamma’s address 
to her ; the specimen we have given of her eloquence 
will show the style of it. Harriet listened unmoved 
and unsoftened. “ Well,” said her mother, stopping 
at last for want of breath to go on, “ what have you 
got to say for yourself ? had ads you deaf?” 

“No, I wish I were,” muttered Harriet, : 
“T have not ong thes to say; I know if I were to 
explain, it would do me no good—I should not get 
justice done to me.” 

“ Leave the room, Miss Aylmer.” 

Harriet obeyed ; in opening the door she passed the 
poor governess, wiping tears of mortification from her 
eyes. Harriet was touched ; she went up to her, and, 
taking her hand, said, “Come, Miss Williamson, let 
us be friends ; I will forgive you if you wiil me. I am 
sorry I tied you to a tree, but you put me into such a 

n, I could not restrain myself.” The governess 

ung away her hand, and, with flashing eyes, muttered 
something about hypocrisy. Harriet turned as red as 
fire ; she looked round the room ; her brother Charles 
was laughing at her disappointment. “Take that for 
your pains,” said she, giving him a box on the ears, 
“ you cowardly tell-tale ;” and, with flashing eyes, ran 
out of the room. ; 

The simple version of this adventure was as fol- 
lows:—Miss Williamson and Harriet were taki 
their usual afternoon’s walk. Harriet had brough' 
with her in her arms her little pet Fido, who was 

ized with an unaccountable whim of keeping up a 
constant barking. Miss Williamson, who was not in 
the best of humours, having had a brief interchange 
of words with Mrs Aylmer, felt very much inclined 


to vent her ill-humour upon the present company. In . 


no very gentle terms she insisted upon Harriet = 
ting the dog down. Harriet refused, and Miss Wil- 
liamson seized hold of the dog, and threw him rough} 
on the ground; poor Fido howled | 
limped away. With sparkling eyes and raised colour, 
Harriet took hold of her pet, and dared Miss William- 
son to do it again. The governess was so unmindful 
of her position as to do it. Harriet said nothing, but 
not many minutes after, she seized her opportunity, 
and, being a remarkably stron girl, tied her governess 
to a tree ; she then quietly left her, and going back to 
where her poor little dog lay really hurt, she took him 
up in her arms, and went to her own room, where she 
remained, with firmness, till called upon to 
account for her conduct. 

The next day, Harriet was conveyed in a close 
chariot by her mamma to a school some fifty miles off, 
celebrated for the strict seclusion and severe discipline 
in which the young ladies were kept. Mrs Aylmer, 
still burning with anger against her daughter, | nd 
such a character of her to Miss Lewis, the of the 
establishment, that this lady looked upon the entrance 
of Harriet into her house with almost the same fear 
and trepidation as she would had an Ogre, a Jack 
Sheppard, or an officer of the Guards, with a Lovelace 
kind of reputation, been presented to her as a boarder. 
However, seeing Miss Aylmer was of rank and for- 
tune, and that much money, and, perchance, much 
credit (if she could succeed in changing her into a 
propriety-loving young lady), was to be gained by her 
admittance, she consented to receive her under certain 
severe restrictions, to all which Mrs Aylmer consented, 
and came away perfectly satisfied that she had intro- 
duced her daughter to such discipline “as would make 
her know herself,” as she expressed it, “ and regret the 
home she now despised.” Miss Lewis was stiff, starched, 
and a decorum worshipper. She had no idea of im- 
buing her pupils with the genuine feeling of kindness 
they ought to have for each other; but she did her 
best to teach them never to behave ungenteelly to each 
other, and always to be polite and vee y-like. 
She expected from her young ladies that they should 


know dancing, singing, piano, harp, drawing, French, 


Italian, all in a young-lady-like manner, and that they 
should have a certain of all the 
other branches of education ; that they should make 
a curtsy on entering a room, and another when they 
went out, and call each other dear when they spoke to 
one another; above all, that they should not know 
the meaning of the word love, or, at all events, if they 
were so unfortunate as to have this knowledge, they 
should appear not to know it, and be particularly 
incensed at the mention of the institution of iage 

Such characteristics, she considered, made ° perfect. 


lady. 
sovond act in this drama of family manage- 
ment now opens. 

Mrs Medealf was the widow of a naval officer, who 
on his deathbed had bequeathed to her a modest in- 
éome, and the guardlenship of the orphan son of his 
dearest friend, whom, in the absence of any family of 
hig own, be bad adopted as his son. Mrs Medealf was 
the sister of Mr Aylmer, but owing to the great differ- 
ence between her character and that of her sister-in- 


law, and also to the disapprobation she contin 
ex of the manner in which her nephew 
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« Well, then, Mrs Aylmer,” she at last said, “ you 
aay that, sorry as I may be to leave a house where | 
have experienced so much kindncss and pr oon! treat- 
ment, 1 am obliged to decline the honour of any longer 
im his favour the uninterrupted severity she showed to } a 
all else—the heir of the property, and the sovereign | long thought of removing Shiss Aylmer Irom you ‘ 
Ho wes semarkable for tall- | the of this sight have bastened 
determination.” She rung the bell. “ Robert, te 
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Medcalf started ; she knew the face, but 
not at once recollect it, as the stranger advanced and 
threw up her veil. 
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smissal from home, and her being sent with 
i ul of reputations to school. 
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y nor were they permitted even to speak to her ; 
was always kept apart from every one, and every 
night was sent for into Miss Lewis’s room, where 
she was accused_of every possible fault and misde- 
meanour, and exhorted to repent of them. Tales of 
her misconduct at home were daily circulated among 
the girls, as warnings to avoid the like ; and, in fact, 

humiliation and mortification were showered 


‘ upon her. “I was treated as a felon, and as if I had 


feelings of a felon, and not those of a yo irl 
like the others,” said Harriet, with flushed 7. 
“so at last I could bear it no lon r; 1 thought an 
thing would be better ; and I watched and watched til! 
I made my escape, and came to see if you would take 
me in; an if you had refused, I would have gone and 
killed myself,” said she with vehemence ; “1 am sure 
I would. I had buta we in my pocket, as my 
jewels were taken me, and I have 
iles, sometimes buying a pennyworth 
of bread.” y ying & pennywo 
Mrs Medcalf shuddered with horror at this rela- 
tion ; she thought with terror of all the dangers her 
niece’s violent temper, and the injudicious treatment 
to which she had been subjected, might have brought 
her. She was too sensible a woman to reason with 
her on her conduct that night, so with soothing words 
and kind promises she conducted her to her bed ; she 
could scarcely refrain from tears when she saw her 
swollen and blistered feet, which she got bathed and 
bandaged, and giving her a composing draught, left 
her to seek that repose of which stood so much in 
need. It was alate hour that night before Mrs Med- 
calf retired to her'room ; Harriet’s conduct occupied 
her most anxious thoughts. She was a very superior 
woman, both in feeling and intellect ; and she resolved, 
if possible, to take charge of-her niece. She wrote an 
earnest and solemn letter to the parents, stating tha 
Harriet was under her roof, and another to Miss Lewis, 
pes oe her that her former pupil was in safety, 
that need take no further measures for her 
recapture. 
next morning the aunt went into her niece’s 
room ; she found her just awake, very feverish, and 
evidently very unwell from fatigue and excitement. 
She sent for medical assistance ; it was a week before 
Harriet was able to leave her bed, and then she was 
very much and thinner. In the meanwhile, 
Mrs Medealf left her to the attendance of her trusty 
maid, and set out herself for Aylmer House. She 
exerted all her eloquence in representing Harriet’s 
case to her parents, and her whole stock of patience 
in listening to Mrs Aylmer’s animadversions in return. 
By dint of prophecies of shame and disgrace to the 
family, if H t, by unrelenting rigour, was driven 
to extremity, and confident promises of amendment if 
kindness was shown to her, she prevailed upon the 
spite of her jealousy of her sister-in-law’s interference 
in family affaivs, as she 
spirit was too much for even 


that Harviet’s high 
passionate temper 


tocurb. She consoled herself for ing the 
by remembering that her darlin, Charles would be 


feet in an ecstacy of joy 
much more than she was able to 


months were passed, Harriet looked. upon the dis- 
~pleasure of her aunt as her greatest misfortune. But 
‘all were not like her aunt ; to others she often behaved 
‘ill. Her aunt suffered. Harriet was heart-broken, 
and firmly resolved to do so no more—which resolution 
she kept, till a temptation too st to be overcome 
came in her way. Fortunately this occurred more 
rarely every day, and Mrs Medealf looked forward 
with sanguine hope to the reward of her benevolence. 


his vacations with his ian, before setting 
out on a three years’ tour on the continent. He knew 
Mrs Medcalf had the disagreeable Miss Aylmer stay- 
ing with her, who was known in all the neighbourhood 
as a mischievous vixen, and whose reputation had 
been more than usually severely handled, as she had 
no one to defend her. It was therefore with no 
leasurable feelings that he looked forward to having 
his téte-a-téte conversations with his second mother, 
whom he loved most affectionately, disturbed by her 
presence. When he did see her, he was very much 
rised to see so tall and striking a looking girl ; and 

c seareely believe that one who seemed so likely 
to grow up into a lovely and elegant woman, could 
alas! these first favourable im ions soon wore 
off. Harriet was very apt to take antipathies, and 
she instantly disliked and felt affronted at the super- 
cilious and slim ian, who seemed to wish to 
keep her at such a distance, and to look with contempt 
on all she did and said. She was, besides, very shy, 
and consequently awkward, never being accustomed 
to see strangers. She was at one moment silly and 
bashful, at another rudely familiar; and she was 
not at the slightest pains to conceal that she looked 
upon his room as better than his company, to use her 
own more expressive than elegant phrase. As for 
William, he was disappointed to see his solitary inter- 
views with Mrs M intruded on; and, we are 
afraid, looked upon Harriet as little better than a 

i ble interloper. 

It was with these sentiments they parted, and Mrs 
Medealf felt William’s disappointment as not the 
Sesh of her fer he: team 
upon her house as his undivided home. She was sorry 
also to see two who were likely often to meet 
under her root. and whom she felt would soon be 
equally dear to her, show so little mutual good-will. 

The morning after he left, while Harriet and her 
aunt were sitting at work together, Harriet opened 
the conversation by observing, “I am glad William 
Mansfield is gone ; he is a very disagreeable, proud, 
pecan man. I wonder, aunt, you are so very fond 

m.” 

* Even ing that all you say of my poor William 
is cum should be ply to be- 
lieve,” answered her aunt, smiling, “ | perha 
still love him. You know I leve you, and cot neem 
say you are very disagreeable, proud, and conceited ; 
but I do not think so,” she continued more gravely, 
observing the colour mounting to Harriet’s temples, 
while the tears suffused her eyes—“ I should be sorry 
to do so. As for William Mansfield, he is a most 
amiable, benevolent, and liberal-minded young man ; 
and let me tell you, Harriet, I did not think you 
showed either delicacy of feeling or gratitude to me, 
in gratifying your own prejudiced opinions, i 
of remembering all | had told you of hi 
behaved to him with great 


one whom you know | look 


_About this time William Mansfield came to pass she had 


; though these visits had at first 
, no self-control now was too difficult 
for her to undertake to gratify her aunt. All the 
energy she had once shown to commit mischief and fi 
was now expended in obtaining control over her 
giving pleasure to this generous friend. She 
succeeded so well by her patience and gentleness, that 
even her lady mother was softened ct and 
graciously contemplated having her home 
that she was likely to do honour to the 
harles ressed decided di 


wrote to them ; gradually Harriet began to look upom 


him with the sisterly affection and interest whieh she 
felt to be due to the son of her benefaetress,’ 
and which his amiable really deserved ; 


invariably called him cousin, and he on his side 
not forget her ; he often enclosed a few kind words for 
her, and sometimes sent her different specimens of the 
manufactures of the country he was passing through. 
It was impossible for Mrs Medcalf to write to him so 
often and familiarly, and not introduce the subject of 
her niece’s improvement ; and though William 


sus- 
rated, he still 
elt there must be much good to call such ardent 
praise. 


One bright summer evening that Mrs Medcalf 


nestly upon those of his wondering companion. 
You don’t know ma, I sea, Mie he said. 
After a moment’s reflection, the truth flashed upon 


years ago—it wes Wil- 
liam Mansfield. With a vivid blush, she placed her 
hand in his. “Is that all the welcome you give your 
affectionate 


the liberal and enlightened senti expressed 
William, his benevolence, and tle manners. W 
liam thought Harriet the loveliest girl he had ever 


seen ; and when he fell asleep, visions of her open brow 
and laughing eye were mingled with the kind smile’ 
As for Mrs Medealf, she* 
admired both, and thought within herself “"T'were 


months after his return, as 
loved son, nor do you show generosity in speaking ill | they were walking ouftogether, Harriet was convers- 


dis that Harriet was miserable ; she burst inte early youth ; W 
a flood of tears. | he hstened earnestly 


“Ah! I behave ill to every one,” 
The lessow 


much vivacity in 
id glance of her rich hazel eye, for the strict pro- 
priety-chart of a fashionable young lady ; but no one, 
even Miss Lewis herself, could fail to admire her o 
and the ingenuous smile of 
pearly teeth beneath : 


the 
clasping ber to his with an insinuating smile. 
* Tell me, Harriet,” said he, in a voice which he meant 
naughty a chi ing a i promise 
love'n teodest, well-dispased youth Sike for the’ 
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‘ little intercourse and pride ; she introduced her to the small but select 
with Aylmer g She knew very little of the 
children, but had a general impression that they were | only too happy to get rid of his sister for ever. After | upon her as the greatest ornament of the circle. As 
.e spoilt and disagreeable. One dark and stormy making, therefore, as many objections as she could | for Harriet, love is a faint term to express all she felt 
night in the month of January, she was sitting over | muster together, she Seema coma and Mrs | for her aunt ; she knew she owed not merely her pre- 
her tea, musing on the approaching college vacation | Medcalf returned content with mission. 
of her ward, William Mansfield—whom she longed When her niece ‘was sufficiently well to bear the 
to see as much as if he were her own son—when she | news, she told her of her success. Harriet fell at her | than to say she flourished in presence and lan- 
heard a voice at the hall door begging to see her. pg lm nome a oer absence, and never felt thoroughly 
There seemed to be some dispute upon the subject, —" ppy but in her company. Harriet had also been 
: 80 she rung the bell to know who was there, when | Time passed on. Mrs Medcalf knew she had taken : 
the drawing-room door may and there entered | a heavy responsibility upon herself in thus adopting 
with the servant the muffied-up figure of a young girl. | her niece, and that the charge of so wayward and | 
passionate a girl could not be otherwise than a dis- 
tressing one ; and such she found it, for, strive as + 
‘-_. Harriet would, she could not correct the faults of six- | 
* Aunt Margaret !” at last said our old frien 
riet Aylmer. hours passed by her in repentance and regret for | 
“My niece Harriet !” said Mrs Satan) Se. vitor having offended her aunt. But what will patience, | 
astonishment ; “ what has brought you 1” — | unwearied kindness, and charity, not effect? Mrs | a 
and she motioned to the servant to leave the room. | Medealf laboured hard at her task, and before six | : 
“ What is the matter !—what brings you here ?” she | against this step, t, fortunately for the aunt 
repeated, in an anxious voice. | niece, the scheme was abandoned ; as for her he 
“I am come to ask you for a home and for a refuge | loved her as much as he was capable of dog, and 
from those who persecute me,” said Harriet, with a much more than he did either his lady or his heir. 
burning cheek and almost menacing tone ; “and if Harriet’s affectionats heart was often gratified by re- a 
ee it me I go away, and no one will ever be | ceiving from him kind letters and numerous presents, é: 
troubled with me again.” | which showed. did mot forget her ; end whew tie 
Mrs Medcalf saw she was dreadfully excited. “Sit | family paid Mrs Medcalf a visit, Harriet endeavoured 
down, my poor girl,” said she, onthe, “and tell to make up, by her attentive solicitude, the trouble 
me what has happened te you—you dreadfully | once given them. The absent traveller often : 
fatigued and exited ; I will do any thing can for 
you... Do not she contin observing | 
the sofa shake the emotion of poor Harriet, | 
who.at length burst into such Sshaeeletemennl 
sobs, that her aunt thought she would almost fall into | 
she untied her bonnet and 
; “ Aunt,” said Harriet one morning, “ I should like 
to thank my cousin William for his last present to 
me ; shall I write a few words to him in your letter?” 
Her aunt consented ; and thence up & corre- 
spondence between the two which 
- did more to unfoid their real character to eech other 
i than a year’s fashionable acquaintance would have 
done. In happiness and content the time passed over, 
| and now was the term of the traveller’s absence nearly 
expired : they expected him from day to day. 
Harriet was alone in the drawing-room, a ring was 
heard at the dour, and a strange voice inquiring for 
Mrs Medecalf, Harriet advanced to meet tite stranger, 
| whom she believed to be some casual aequaintance. 
The door opened, and a tall young man of about five- 
and-twenty stood before her ; his naturally pale eom- 2 
plexion embrowned by travel ; a good-humoured smile - 
ylayed upon his lips, while his dark eves gazed ear- ; 
\ 
_ that tall manly figure was that of the slim, pale : : 
| time 1 have been absent, and how delighted I am te 
a Mrs Medcalf was sent for; she 
| could not tently admire his imanly appearance 
and intelligent conversation ; and they separated that 
& pity so pretty a par should ever be parted. 
he intimacy of the cousins every day became 
greater ; William, for worlds, would not give up the 
relationship, it afforded him se many opportunities of : 
whieh | did not t you W i] ne towards showing love and friendship which pass carrent amon 
2 to relate the adventures of her 
had never heard them before ; 
, and could not sufficiently admire —_ 
said she, as t ruthiul mgenuousness with which she related her 
| hi was severe, but | youthful follies. “ Where should I now bef” said she, ; 
| necessary ; it never was repeated, nor agein called for. as she concluded her tale, looking up with enthusiasm 
; ‘Two years have passed since this little scene. Har. | in his face, “ if my aunt had not taken pity upon me f” - 
riet is eighteen, a clever, accomplished, talented gir}, 
| exceedingly lovely and graceful ; perhaps there is too . 
| rest of your days 
| Harriet broke away from him, but it was in vain to 


her hand, with the half-serious condition that he 
behave better another time. Before 
home she had promised to be his wife, 
wed of their union. Mrs Medcalf did 
before another month was passed, 
because he had won Harriet for his wife ; Har- 


il 


iF 


without fear of intrusion ; 
because their 


i 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


ly an exception, are greatly in want of labourers. 
“ Send us labourers,” is the cry of the Canadians, the 
Australians, and the settlers of the Cape and of New 
Zealand. The demand is heard from one end of the 
colonial world to the other, and the most 


h | of the empire, the 


demand for labourers at Sydney we need 
nothing, as we lately gave publicity to the 


i 


i 


Ht 


Hi 


i 
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are already sufficiently alive to emigration, and onl 
want some practical advice, assurance of good Awe d 
ment, and assistance. 
The inhabitants of Montreal, greatly to their honour, 
have, it seems, organised a humane system of assist- 
ing the class of its ; but who in Great 
Britain knows that such is the case? In this as in 
every thing else, the colonists appear to labour under 
an impression that what they do is heard of through 
the medium of their newspapers, which, we can assure 
them, is a fallacy. The people of Great Britain and 
Ireland seldom, by any dooms, see a colonial paper, 
The home newspapers, they must know, seldom notice 
any colonial movement it be of a warlike or po- 
litical character. The opening of new ports and roads, 
public improvements, establishment of societies, pro- 
gress of cultivation and agriculture, and such matters, 
remain unnoticed, from an idea, perhaps, that the — 
ing of pa on these points would excite little 
interest in British readers. For example, in the speech 
of Dr Rolph, above alluded to, we — a number of 
interesting particulars respecting the social progress 
of Canada within the last Sve ane we doubt ifa 
single newspaper, not expressly colonial, will notice 
them. This remarkable silence of the general news- 
paper press on colonial matters was exemplified on the 
oceasion of the outbreak in Canada a few years ago. 
Nobody had been to hear of any such up- 
roar ; and while civil war was raging in a department 
ple of the home country could 
t it wis about. We mention 
this only to show that the colonies should adopt some 
more effective means than now exists of ing all 
reasonable complaints and demands heard in this 
country. Whenever they have a desire to —_ 
distinctly on public opinion, they must appeal directly 
to the people through the medium of our newspaper 
press.* But to make their designs ae emigra- 
tion known, something more is desirable. The great 
mass of persons whose services are most required in 
the colonies, see no newspapers. Ploughmen, shep- 
herds, day-labourers, men with families living in re- 
mote situations, and female domestic servants, form 
an understratum in society into which the products 
of the daily press do not commonly penetrate. The 
persons in such situations are thrown entirely on their 
own glimmering conceptions of what they have to 
expect by emigration, or they rely on the advice of 
w+ hewmen as they imagine will set them on the 


ight track. 
ing system of emigration. e advise every man to 
stay at home who a decent livelihood, or the 


not comprehend 


meeting on | intrepidity to push his way by skill and industry. Our 


observations are directed to the colonists, who are 
making such an incessant clamour about the want of 
labourers, and to the great number of labourers who 
feel desirous of emigrating. We have thought con- 
siderately on the subject, and it appears to us that 
the process of emigration will never be any thing 
le it now is, until 

t' wing nature are organised, and fully 
fairly acted upon :— 

1. E colony which wishes labourers must, on 
its own side of the water, o ise means to receive 
and employ all who arrive see ing employment—have 
plenty of lands ready surveyed for emigrants to buy 
in lots, if they want to settle in that way—and, above 
all, have a person in waiting on the arrival of every 
ship, to tell the people what they are to do ; so that, 
in short, a man d arrive with a perfect confidence 


-— | as to his being at once satisfactorily provided for. 


2. Each colony must organise means equally as 
effective here. It must send a properly commissioned 
backed, or recognised as trust- 


pool, Cork, &e 
, be furnished with maps and plans of the colony, 


of the office-keeper’s duty to 
his mission, 


colonies called into existence a class porlodieal publics. 


with | Old 


advise each to start on its own account in the 
place. It will be observed that we say nothing of 
paying for transmission ; that must be left to 
en | of the colony for raising funds. Very distant 
colonies, possessing means, might instruct their agent 
to pay the whole, the half, or the quarter, of passage- 
money, according to circumstances. Canada, in our 
opinion, could get an abundance of hands, merely by 
organisation we point out, because numbers of 
men are able to pay for themselves, and many in 
a state of destitution would be assisted b i 
subscriptions, and private friends. As government, 
according to all accounts, is about to establish a bet- 
ter system of marine by ry for emigrants, it can- 
not doubted that, by simple plan we have 
hinted at, the colonies would ily be in og oe 
of labourers commensurate with their capi Those 
states, likewise, in the North American union, which 
are at present desirous of procuring free labour (Vir- 
gina, we believe, for one), might advantageously fol- 


ANAGRAMS, 


AN anagram consists in the transposition of the letters 
of any word, or set of words, so as to form, by a new 
arrangement, some other term or terms, having an 
application, of one kind or another, to the sense of 
the original werds. The art of forming anagrams 
was a species of literary trifling so much in fashion in 
the days of Elizabeth and her successors the Stuarts, 
that the learned Camden did not disdain to compose 
an essay on the subject, in which he lays down the 
laws to be followed in the composition of the anagram. 
The precise in practice, he says, changed not one 
letter, with the exception of the aspirate h alone, 
which, like the Greeks, who merely symbolised it by 
a comma, they conceived to have no proper title to be 
called or used as a letter. The less strait-laced ana- 
grammatists, however, took other liberties, such as 
that of substituting u for v, c for 4, s for z, and the 
like. Camden himself liked the anagram exceedingly, 
as yielding “a delightful comfort and pleasant motion 
to honest minds ;” and the more difficult the fone a 
the better, as it is then, he says, “a whetstone 
patience to them that shall practise it; for some have 
been seen to bite their pen, scratch their heads, bend 
their brows, bite their lips, beat the board, tear their 
paper, when the names were fair for somewhat, and 
they caught nothing therein.” All this seemed to our 
antiquary a very charming sort of perplexity. 
Anagrammatising is of very ancient date, having 
been one of the ways by which the mystical reli- 
gionists of old locked up their secrets, and endeavoured 
to throw a sanctity around the names of peculiar per- 
sons and things. The Jewish cabalists directly pro- 
fessed the art of themura, that is, of changing or trans- 
posing terms to discover a hidden signification in 
them. This is precisely the art of making anagrams. 
From Noah’s name they made grace, for example, in 
Hebrew ; and in Messiah they found he shall rejoice. 
In the Cassandra of Lycophron, a poem written about 
300 years before Christ, we find the first name of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus from Ptolemais into 
Apo melitos, “ from” or “ out of honey ;” in which case 
the second o would be obtained by placing ’O before 


ric appellation. 
Arsinoe, was matised into Eras ion, “ Juno’s 
violet.” Other ancient writers, Eustachius among the 
rest, give examples of the art as used among the 
Greeks. To come a little farther down the mount of 
past time, we find Friar Bacon, according to a com- 
i might be 
expected, to 
this sort 
a-year. In 
fortune by working out a single happy transposition 
of a king’s or great man’s name. Thus, all France 
with the anagram on the monarch, Frangois de 
Valoys, whose name was converted into De fagon suis 
indicating him to be indeed “ of regal strain.” 
‘arie Touchet, favourite of Charles LX., would not 
allow the lucky fellow to go unrewarded who dis- 
covered her fascinations to be indicated in the very 
name which she bore, and which says, Je charme tout, 
“T charm all;” and a vacant clerkship, a sinecure 
without doubt, would to a certainty fall to the no less 
fortunate man who found the c Louis de 
have been baj 


position of Calvinus. Nor did the grave reformer 
disdain to enter into an anagrammatical contest with 
Rabelais, in whose Latinised name Rabelaesius, he 
found the words rabie laesus, “bitten by madness.” 
Rabelais was not the man to let a shaft of this kind 
be Aimed at him without a return, and accordingly 
using some liberty with the lexicographically-jumbled 
letters i, j, v, and u, he found in Calvin’s name the 

French | which casts a dis- 


on person of the Reformer, 
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| 
| 
leased because she was married to the man 
; Charles because he now had 
House to himself, 
Mrs Aylmer w 
daughter had married a man with L.5000 per annum ; 
Sl pleased because evil had been 
EMIGRATION. 
‘WE are constantly receiving newspapers from the 
; colonies published in London, and the great 
fact a rs on the face of all, that the colonies, with would, = seriously believe, be successful beyond any 
assignable limits. 
out for complying At 
& meeting at —_ in the Niagara 
Chronicle “The Great Emigration Meeting”—-which 
last, a long speec| 
was delivered on the subject by Dr Rolph, in whic 
he speaks of the exertions made by the inhabitants 
of Montreal to render emigrants comfortable on 
their arrival, to relieve them if sick, or in a state of 
destitution, and to forward them to districts where | 
their labour is required. He adds, that at the many 
public works now in a state of advancement in the 
- — winces, there is a steady demand for mechanics and 
; and that as many as “one thousand able- 
bodied labourers are at this moment urgently re- 
quired on the Welland Canal.” 
Of the 
here sa 
letter of Magistrate Of the lerritory, mentioning 
that the demand was excessive. We turn, then, to | 
Soot Hope, which, from all we have 
heard, has been steadily but unostentatiously advan- 
cing in a career of prosperity. Such, we are informed, , 
is the demand for labourers at the Cape, that the | 
inhabitants are thankful to receive and hire African | 
slaves, who Lave been liberated by British cruisers | | 
while on their way to America. But they tell us they | 
would infinitely prefer white and trained servants | 
from the home country. At a late public 
the subject at Cape Town, it was resol Ise | 
funds by subscription to defray the expense of bring- 
ing emigrants from ene The temptations held 
out are—a delightful climate, meat at 2d. a-pound, 
and a hearty welcome to all steady and respectable 
persons eony | to make themselves useful. 
We have thus sufficiently drawn attention to the 
circumstance of the colonies being, according to their 
own showing, in want of labourers ; and the point to 
which we now advert is the ee Sars 
negli on the part of the colonists themselves, in 
Geely making known and getting what they want. 
If they wish to see a host of working men with their 
to make res, Name, Making it the tolemy, a8 being a gene- 
7! If every thing be true that the jial | 
emigration journals say, the case stands thus : 
- There, at a distance of a few thousand miles across 
heart of man desire, destitute 
a work upon them ; and here, on the other | worthy, by the colonial and home government), to 
: is a country overcrowded with population, with | establish an ——— office in every large town, as, 
MilMfundancy of 2 mama almost starving for lack of | for instance, in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liver- 
Does it not, then, appear somewhat 
the colonists should take no intelli 
supplying themselves with these spare la- | and descriptive pamphlets and papers explaining what 
per teems with ac- | classes of emi ts are required. The keeper of the 
: _ meetings,” at which | office should be an intelligent and conversable person, 
ing that thousands of | who would take. pains to explain, in a friendly way, 
instances arrangements | every desired particular—tel ey how the pro- 
passage of individuals ; | posing emigrant ee sggey which port he should 
mations little seems to | sail from, and, if possible, put him in communication 
of emigration re-| with the skipper. Sub-offices in remote localities 
mains year after year in the same meagre, unsatisfac- | might be opened: in connexion with these principal 
tory condition. We dare omy the “Great Emigration | establishments. 
stating his readiness to furnish every species of infor- cally designated for his high office, bec hi 
mation to applicants. The handbills should be posted ee, 
up in ; told hate est la bouche de roi, “ is the mouth-piece 
and the employ thant pasteles His 
of the simplicity of common speech. Even Calvin deigned to anagrammatise. 
‘country for the purpose of receiving and handing tor- If the various colonies could unite to appoint a adopted Latin title, Alcuinus, is a very simple trans- 
common agency, much expense might be ans ; but 
= = 
to servants. Instead of opening establish- a 
in this country, to and forward | ge oy we — as dy: the 
igrants, perhaps ® perwon to lecture on heard, has been of considerable use in schooling the colonists 
do The public | regard to their political and social relations. Jon 
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on of the letters 
the truth might some- 
ns, when it was found out that James 
‘art, the ba designation of James L, 
vertible into “claims Arthur’s seat,” it was se- 
= said, that “this shows his undoubted rightful 
to the monarchy of Britain, as successor to the 
valoroas King Arthur.” The anagram in question was 

ie povbanlinn of a Welshman named Owen, famous 
for these sort of things, and was prophetically made 
before James came to the English throne. Another 
on Jacobus Steuartus, “ James Steuart,” runs thus :— 
Tu es ob justa carus, that is, “For thy just acts art 
thou beloved.” Another, and really a happy and 
simple one, makes out of plain James Stuart the words 

“ A just master.” James's favourite, the noted Vil- 
liers, had an anagram of rather an appropriate kind 
made on his name, while he was an earl. G 
Earle Buchinghame, was transposed into Oh, grave, 
hing, grace me! a prayer which the monarch, for flat- 
teries much akin to that conveyed in the anagram, 
was pleased to listen to most graciously, as was not 
unfelt by the national purse. 

Elizabeth had her full share of this species of 
honours. The two following transpositions are among 
the most apposite made on the name of the maiden 
queen: Elizabetha Regina was found convertible to 
Angliae er is beata, that is, “ A blessing shalt thou be 
to England ;” and Elizabetha A was 
turned to Gloria regni salva manebit, or “ e glory of 
the kingdom shall remain intact.” Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere might have taken a family motto from an 
ayagram made on his name, Thomas Egerton ; namely, 
Gestat honorem, “ He is —a in honour.” 
the vile ——— of Sir Thomas Overbury took 
place, an peared on his name, exclusive of 
the title, which Sir which Sir Sym onds d’Ewes speaks of as not 
unworth es ee the first wits of the age. 
It was, O! O! base m 


Collet, whose curious Relics of Literature contain 
much information on this subject, informs us that one 
“ Mistress Mary Fage,” in the time of Charles L., de- 
voted a whole volume to the publication of anagrams 
and acrostics composed by herself. Mistress Fage 
was indeed a mistress of the art. Princes, peers, 
and prelates, to the number of four hundred and 
twenty, are both anagrammatised and acrosticised in 
Fame’s in the fashion. 

Earl of Weymes, was one e parties whom 
she delighted to honour ; and she makes of his name 
the really good transposition, “ Shew men joy.” The 
acrostic commences thus : 

«In your great honour, free from all alloy, 

O truly noble Weymes, you shew men joy ; 

Having your virtues in their clearer sight, 

Nothing there is can breed them more delight.” 
And so on with Weymes. What honours, and rewards 
more tangible than honours, fell to the kaguaions 
Mistress Fage, history faileth to record. Some pecu 
liarly happy anagrammatist made out of General 
Monk’s name a chronogram, marking a date as 
well as an anagram. Thus, Georgius Monke, Dux 
de Aumarle, was found to form regem reduxi, Anno 
Sa. MDCLVYV-.; in English, “ rge Monke, Duke 
of Albemarle,” “I restored the king, in the year of 
safety (Sa. for Salutis) 1660.” 

Owen, the learned Welshman, has been referred to. 
He had a happy knack of making his anagrams epi- 
grams, and sometimes, in two lines, contrived to turn 
one word half a dozen ways. As he wrote in Latin, 
and as, in translation, the anagrams are necessarily 
lost, we content ourselves with giving an humble imi- 
tation of one; in which, with the help of a so, some- 
thing like his plan will be made manifest. 

** Since brevity of speech so charms the ear, 

Let no verbosity in thine appear.” 

But Owen could manage the matter without coupling 
two words, and all due laud be accordingly given to 


him for his ingenuity. 
i Thomas Wiat 


anagrammatising his name, 

was ound to be wit Wale Waller had the “ Lawrel” 
his patronymic ; and Vernon was baptised to “ Re- 

pnd Crashawe, the poet, had a ved friend of 

the name of Car, and having found out that his own 

designation was convertible to “ he 


circumstance affectionate 
lines bearing on the friendly union which their names 
showed to exist between them. 

In modern days we have had no lack of anagrams, 
though no hidden virtue can now be found in them. 
Three of the most noted men of recent times have 
been each 


Bona rapta, leno, pone; which, E 
up a r stolen possessions.” Arthur 
il’d Gaul renown.” still than 
that which makes of Horatio Nelson, Honor est 
a Nilo; meaning, “ His honours are from the Nile.” 
are amusing and apt 

Revolution? “ Love to ruin.” 


mad What Catholic 
men,” ic Representatives ? 
“Serve Saint Peter.” Got you Satisfaction? “It is 


a fact, son.” Perhaps, however, the subjoined ana- 
gram, with which we shall come to a close, is better 
than any of these. 


“* When I cry that I sin is transposed, it is clear, 
My resource, Christianity, 
the 


Though anagrammatising be 
veriest trifling, it may, like the canceling 

Rimés, serve very well to pass a social evening; and, 
being so far an exercise of the intellect, it is certainly 
preferable, as an occupation for such hours, to many 
with which even cultivated circles have long been in 
the habit of employing themselves. 


A FEW WEEKS ON THE CONTINENT. 
LUCERNE TO BERNE. 


Havine satisfied our curiosity at Lucerne, we moved 
en route to Thun,” a distance of between fifty and 
sixty miles, and therefore too great a stretch for Louis 
to perform with his cattle in the compass of a single 
| day. But we were in no hurry ; our object being to 
see, saunter, and inquire, not hasten over a certain 
space of ground in a given period of time. The road 
which we pursued lay in a westerly direction from 
Lucerne, and was one of the wildest we had traversed. 
The weather, also, had all at once changed, though 
fortunately only for a day or two, to gloom, mist, and 
drizzle ; and the face of yature was altogether dismal. 
Proceeding by a hilly path across a limb of the Bra- 
meg, the torrents were seen dashing furiously in foam 
from the lofty summits of the mountains, and the 
river Emme, a tributary of the Reuss, swept impe- 
tuously onward, carrying rubbish and all the loose 
objects it could collect in its headlong course. At 
different points on the journey, the waters from the 
hills had brought down great masses of sand and 
gravel, which lay scattered over the little patches of 
field occupied by a pains-taking peasantry, ruining 
their crops for the season, and levelling their hedge- 
rows and bushy enclosures. Thus, however, from the 
deposits of mountain debris, have the lower arable 
lands of Switzerland been originally formed ; and, 
more wonderful still, thus have been created the broad 
territories of the Netherlands, which are in reality 
composed of particles of mud floated by the Rhine 
from the higher grounds of Switzerland. ‘The flat 
green polders of Holland were once rocks on the Alps 
of the Grisons, Glarus, and Berne. 

About mid-day, in a tempest of wind and rain, we 
were ushered into the large roadside inn of Entlebuch, 
where, though apparently out of the world, we were 
served with a dinner of first-rate character, and, as 
usual, at a very moderate charge. Our place of lodg- 
ment for the night was farther on, at Langnau, a vil- 
lage somewhat different in appearance from places we 
had formerly seen. We had got out of the Roman 


Catholic and somewhat stand-still cantons which | sary 


border on the Lake of Lucerne, into the plain, com- 
mon sense, Protestant canton of Berne, in which there 
is as much hard work, and as few holidays, as any 
political economist could well desire. Langnau is si- 
tuated in the midst of a fertile vale, and seemed to be 
occupied by an industrious rural peasantry. All the 
houses are of wood, unpainted, and generally of such 
a size as to gccommodate perhaps five or six families 
each ; the various entrances being by different flights 
of steps and half-pendent galleries. Some are distin- 
guished by texts of scripture, carved in the beams 
running along the front, and from dates also carved 
over the doorways, we saw that several were two cen- 
turies old—a great age for a merely wooden house ; 
but the fabrics are greatly preserved, I should think, 
by the large overhanging roofs, and by the practice of 
fumigation from the wood fires, the smoke being often 
left to ooze out by the doors, windows, and other 
casual openings. 

A forenoon’s ride through a country of low green 
hills and well-cultured dales, reminding me, in many 
particulars, of Scotland, brought us to Thun, which 
was to be our head-quarters for a few days. Thun 
is a substantially built old-fashioned town, situated 
chiefly on the right bank of the large river Aar, 
about half a mile below the point where it issues from 
the Laks of Thun ; but the river here parts into three 
channels, again uniting a short way, down, and there- 
fore the town is a good deal cut up into separate sec- 
tions, connected by wooden bridges. A large volume 
of water, one way and another, possessing a beautiful 
green tinge like the Limmat and Reuss, rushes past 
and turns several large mills for the inhabitants. Like 
Zurich, the town has got rid of its ancient gateways ; 


* Pronounced Toon. 


the streets are open to the adjoining country, and we 
were pleased to see various symptoms of improvement 
in the environs. 

In the course of our rambles we ascended, by a flight 
of steps of uncommon length, from the main street to 
the summit of a huge knoll, on which stands, with 
some other buildings, the old. castle of Thun and the 
church of the town. The view from the walls of the 
churchyard is picturesque and grand beyond deserip- 
tion. Looking in a southerly direction, we have the 
magnificent range of the Bernese Alps, covered with 
snow, and among which the Jungfrau rises conspicuous 
with its rugged glaciers, the whole fronted by a range 
of dark rocky mountains, including the Stockhorn and 
Niesen, both of which are remarkable peaks. Then, 
beneath these, we have the Lake of Thun with its wild 
romantic shores ; and following the Aar, to where it 
passes us, and rolls away to the right, there is spread 
out a country rich and beautiful in the extreme. 

From the beauty of its environs, and its suitableness 
for the retirement of foreign families, Thun has be- 
come a place of considerable resort of late years, and 
we found its hotels crowded with visiters. ‘These 
establishments are situated most advantageously a 
short way east from the town, in the midst of fine plea- 
sure-grounds, at the base of a woody hill, and close on 
the banks of the Aar. The houses, three in number, 
and capable of accommodating at least a hundred 
individuals, independently of lodgings for servants and 
coachmen, are conceived on a most superb scale, yet 
are not dearer than establishments of an ordinary kind, 
and certainly far less so than any third-rate inn in 
England. In one of the edifices is a salle de lecture, or 
reading-room, in which we found an English news- 
paper for the first time since entering Switzerland, 
and also an old friend—a copy of our own Journal. 
The keeper of these hotels is a singularly enterprising 
person. To accommodate the English, a handsome 
chapel, in the Gothic style of architecture, was finish- 
ing on the face of the hill, within the pleasure-grounds. 
And to bring and carry away customers who may visit 
his establishment, he keeps a small steam-boat con- 
stantly plying to and from the upper end of the lake. 

An excursion toe the farther extremity of the Lake 
of Thun and the country beyond, including Unterseen 
and Interlaken, formed a chief object of our visit ; and 
as two or three days would be spent in our examina- 


‘ repented 

him for journey, for though 
asoul. Louis received th a downcast 
wished a bon voyage to 
descending the mountains he had alwa 
attentive ; said he was 
home to Lausanne, where his family resided, 
man us, we parted. Kext moming 
to proceed back to Zurich, but t at what 
regain his home it would be difficult to 
fession he followed we - 
the country for mon A poetic 
we sontioved the little story of eur 
Louis, and his melancholy 
lohnkutseher’s sentiments into the follo 
versification 


HE 


E 
5 
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Seer 1 they esteem me as man; 
Yet still and anon will remembrance fly 

To sweet Marie and pretty Lausanne. 
At t in home 


Lo! im the distance our Alps arise! 
Barely their ever-white summits we sean ; 


For my own, my cherish 'd Canton de Vaud 


85 
2 
> 
; | tions, we here found it necessary to dispense with ; 
| Louis’s services, or at least to leave him free to seek 
engagement. This was sad news to the kind- 
hearted lohnkutscher. He belonged to Lausanne, and - 
had built himself up in the hope that we should proceed 
thither ; he was right so far, but we had reselved te 
spend a few days in Berne besides those in Thun, and 
| the expense of detaining him seemed to be unneces- 
| 
| 
THE LOHNKUTSCHER’S SONG. 
| The strangers summon me now to the route, 
| They come to visit our lakes and rills, 
To see our snow-fed cataracts spout 
| In beauty from a thousand hills. 
| My charge is ready, my horses neigh, 
And I must mount as seon as I can ; J 
| Yet, ere I depart, will a fond thought stray 
To sweet Marie and pretty Lausanne. 
| While ot thmes I point to soune fair abode, 
: Or spot made famous by valour or mind. 
“Great help.” What are Lawyers? “ = — 
; What comes from a Dispensatory? “QO! d t mue are these to my eyes 
try.” Is the Assembly composed of - Than sweet Marie and pretty Lausanne. 
3 Hark ! from the mountains the Rans-de-vaches ! 
How at these sounds doth my bosom glow ! 
‘ 
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Canton de Vaud, so lovely, so fair, 
How oft ‘midst your vineyards my young foot ran ; 
And oh! what dear ones this moment are there— 
With sweet Marie in pretty Lausanne ! 
Kind strangers, I fain would pursue your way— 
But longings for home are astir in my heart ; 
Oh! bend to I your footsteps, I pray ; 
You cannot—you ought not—thus to part. 
Delightedly hoped I to reach my dear home 
With you in your tour over hill and champagne ; 
But you go whither Louis too far would roam 
From sweet Marie and pretty Lausanne. 


i the morning steamer from Thun, we 
on the lake—a sheet of water 
about half the dimensions of that of Lucerne, and 
much more regular in outline. From one extremity 
to the other, it may measure about twelve miles. The 
shores are lofty, and in some places precipitous, over- 
hung by huge piles of hills, partially wooded, and here 
and there dotted with ts, or rude mountain cots. 
With the exception of one or two small villages, the 
seenery is all still nature, and, on the whole, is neither 
picturesque nor interesting. But we were now be- 
coming fastidious. 

At the farther the lake, the passen- 
gers were disembarked, and immediately commenced 
a scramble for hackney-caleshes, voitures, and chars— 
the latter what we should call four-wheel gigs, with 
folding-up hood, drawn by one horse, and very sorry 
affairs. me were going to explore a waterfall ten 
miles off, and be back in time to return with the 
boat; some were bound for the Oberland; some for 
Brienz.. Not one was going to stay and see what 
could be seen in the very interesting spot of ground 
on which we were now landed, except ourselves. But 
it is always so with the English tourists. During our 
whole journey we never saw any one > - 
ati what happened to be at the time ‘ore 
him—every body was hurrying forward to see some- 
thing somewhere ; and if it was at the top of a hill, or 
across a precipice, where there was some chance of 

danger, so much the better. The glory of 
saying they had seen so and so, appeared in most in- 
stances the prevailing object of ambition. 

That part of Switzerland in which we had now 
arrived, is a little secluded world in itself. A plain of 
about three miles in length, and from a quarter to 
half a mile in breadth, is bounded on both sides by 
hills, above which, on the south, towers 

sublime summit of the Jungfrau ; while at one 
extremity is the Lake of Thun, and at the other the 
Lake of Brienz. Originally, I daresay, these sheets of 
water had been one, but soil from the mountains has 
formed an alluvial vale, and narrowed the water- 
course to the neck of river, the Aar, which is now the 
bond of union the lakes. 
among lofty heights, flourishes a green i 
in the tis richly clothed with verdure, 


ingly old-fashioned place, situated on the Aar, at the 
distance of a mile from the hamlet at which we were 


Unterseen consists entirely of wooden houses, tho- 
roughly Swiss in a overhanging roofs, 

ries, casement windows, and 
all ornamented with long inscriptions of a consider- 
able age. On one house we observed the date 1614, 
aad a beam over the gateway at the entrance to 
the village was marked 1654. The leading street, at 
the centre of which is the open market-place, is mean 
and 


squalor one sees in the | Scotch towns, is slovenly. 
hink wholesome. The antique 


never seen the dingy dens of Unterseen. As dirt is 
not usually put into pictures, the place, I have no 
doubt, with its romantic environs, w look extremely 
beautiful and picturesque—on paper. 

From Unterseen to Interlaken, the road is almost a 
continuous avenue, lined by tall bushy trees, here and 
there varied with an ornamental villa or boarding- 
house ; and at length we have such a mixture of trees 
and houses as to make it- difficult to say where the 

begins or ends. The greater of this rural 
retreat appears to consist of houses of a superior order, 
devoted either to casual lodgers or stranger residents 
of longer standing ; and we can testify to the village 
numbering among its larger establishments an inn of 
immense size, and i the qualifications 
that any body could desire. ‘The ladies were charmed 
with Interlaken, Never was there such a prett 
. It was like a scene in a theatre. Neat pavi- 
ions filled with Swiss toys exhibited their attractions 
under great spreading trees ; long shady walks, with 
seats, invited the visitant to loiter away the lazy 
hours, and from over the bounding enclosures came 
the perfume of flowers and orchards. ‘The adjacent 
hills—the Silver Horn, the Monk, Mount Kiger, and, 
above all, the brilliant white Jungfrau piercing the 
blue firmament—contribute at once shelter and pic- 
turesque beauty to the scene, With these attractions, 


and, as is said, of living, it is not surprising 


that Interlaken has become the home of self-expa- 
triated English. 

The shop-system of Interlaken may be said to be 
that of a perpetual fancy fair. On every hand there 
is something pretty and characteristic of the country 
for sale. The staple commodity is articles carved out of 
a pure whitish wood, for which the Swiss are celebrated. 

ow pleasing is it to find a small community taking 
up some branch of trade for which its habits and tastes 

pt it, and oo making wealth out of next 
to nothing ! e had found a population drawing a 
subsistence at Spa from wooden painted boxes, ano 
at Wiesbaden from the carving of deers’ horns, and 
now we had one living by that simple manufacture 
which consists in shaping bits of wood into small 
objects of fancy and domestic use. Ever blessed and 
honoured be the spirit of honest industry wherever it 
is found ; but doubly blessed be the industry which 
bears up against the influence of untoward cireum- 
stances, personal and local. Once I visited an humble 
cot in a country part of Scotland, the inhabitant of 
which was a poor lad, who for some years had been 
confined to bed in consequence of a paralysis of the 
limbs. ‘Was that young man repining at his melan- 
choly lot, and wasting his faculties in idleness! Not 
at all. He was —— up cheerfully in his couch, 
carving small boxes and card cases, while all around 
him were spread the instruments and half-finished 
objects of his labour. A spectacle of industry like 
this, sets to flight all notions of inapplicability of any 
person or place for any kind of manufacture. As in 
the case alike of this poor Sgotch lad and the Swiss 
cottagers, all difficulties melt away before a =e 
heart ; and where that is wanting, every advantage 
situation is useless. 

I confess I was interested in the manufactures of 
Interlaken, and took much more pleasure in learning 
something of them than I should have been with the 
view of a waterfall. The articles are not made here 
only, but in other parts of the country, and chiefly b 
persons in the intervals of labour in the fields, an 
consequently, for the most part during winter. It isa 
universally recognised principle in Switzerland never 
to be idle, if any thing can be done, or unless there is 
some decided festive sport to attend. Every district 
has some kind of article which it is the hobby of the 
people to make. I believe they do not try their hand on 
wooden clocks, these being the staple of the hills of the 
Black Forest, in the grand dukedom of Baden—a dis- 
trict, however, which is territorially adjacent to Swit- 
zerland, and from which ship-loads of these articles are 
exported annually to England and America. At the 
present moment, the cottages of Scotland are supplied 
with clocks from this quarter, through an extensive 
ramification of agents and venders. Complaints have 
sometimes been heard from hand-in-pocket out-of-the- 
way towns, that they are languishing for want of some 
species of manufactures. Here is one I can see no 
reason why they should not take up. An Englishman 
should surely be as able to make a clock as a German, 
or a toy as well as a Swiss. The Swiss toys ran 
from a very humble to a high order, from an artic 
of the value of a penny to that of a pound—the better 
class of objects bein utifully carved vases, baskets, 
and other things of a fanciful kind, well known to 
ding path the hill 

scendi y a windi t' icturesque hi 
which ome the vale of Interlaken ban the east, and 
leading towards the Lake of Brienz, we had an opportu- 
nity of enjoying a very delightful walk and seeing the 
Swiss cottage manufacture in active progress. As we 
had remarked a hundred times before, many of the 
houses were intolerably dirty, and a small village, which 
we attained at the nearest point of the lake, was, with- 
out exception, the most odious in this respect we ever 
beheld. But, at the same time, the spectacle of industry 
was equally extreme. Before almost every door was a 
woman, brown and skinny, working as if for a wager 
at skutching hemp, by means of a wooden apparatus 
which made a loud clacking noise ; the place being 
seemingly in the possession of a set of female furies, 
every one of which would have answered to act the 

of a witch in Macbeth without painting or dress- 
ing for the character. Within doors, industry of 
another sort was exercised by children and old people. 
Some were carving fancy objects, and in one house 
about a dozen children were engaged in making small 
toys, such as horses, sheep, and dogs, some cutting 
the pieces of wood, and others painting them. One 
little fellow was very seriously engaged in putting 
leaves of green paper on stumps to form trees ; 
and another was painting a row of toy soldiers three 
inches high. This we found was a place of manufac- 
ture for the foreign market. e children of an in- 
significant Swiss village were working at something 
like a penny a-day, to furnish means for amusement 
to the more fortunate children of England and other 
countries. The juveniles of younger growth, who 
were not yet in harness in the workshops, also were 
not idle. A number seemed to be loitering out of 
doors on the outloek for strangers ; and on our making 
our appearance, we were beset by offers of egg-shells 
decorated with the pith of rushes, and other trifles. 
The practice, as may be sup is little else than 
a disguised beggary, but the disguise at least assumes 
the semblance of virtue, and is less reprehensible than 
positive alms-seeking. 

But I must bring toa conclusion. We 


visited the shores of the Brienz, which appeared 
be math than of 


Thun. Tourists who are desirous of exploring the: 
country beyond have now an opportunity of doing so 
by a small steamer, which daily navi fake 
from Interlaken. Our return to Thun offered no ing 
worth mentioning ; and I may that. neither di 
our journey to Berne, our visit to which will form the 
subject of next article. 


VULGAR HALLUCINATIONS. 
- THE MOCK KING OF MUNSTER. 


As happens in the case of all great changes affecting 
the social framework, the unsettlement of the long+ 
established form of clerical polity in Europe during 
the sixteenth century was attended with popular 
commotions equally extensive in their amount and 
destructive in their effects. Such consequences are, 
indeed, more peculiarly inseparable from revolutions 
in the religious world. Except in extreme cases, 
secular authority may be transferred from one body 
to another without the reins of governmental discip- 
line being relaxed in any great degree ; but it is not 
so as respects clerical affairs. When the European 
princes judged it right, at the era of the Reformation, 
to leave their subjects free to quit the pale of the old 
church, they were also left free, upon the same prin- 
ciples, to select for themselves a new spiritual path. 
Wild were the delusions and appalling the errors 
which resulted, in that comparatively barbarous age, 
from this unfortunate but unavoidable necessity. 
Madmen, fanatics, and impostors, with persons in 
whom, perhaps, all three peculiarities were mixed up, 
had here an ample field for their operations, and they 
left not the opportunity unused. Intending to notice 
popular hallucinations of various kinds in succession, 
we conceive that we may, without quitting our path, 
give some account here of one extraordinary instance 
of the kind springing from the source described. 

The modern sect of Anabaptists use, in consequence 
of their adoption of a peculiar custom, a denomination 
which was made odious in Germany in the sixteenth 
century by a set of impostors and fanatics of the most 
depraved description. In 1533, there came to Mun- 
ster, in Westphalia, a Dutchman named John Bock- 
holt, a tailor by profession, and a native of Leyden. 
He was a ringleader of a fanatical party in his own 
country ; and, with the aid of a John Matthison, one 
Gerhard, and some others, began to spread his mis- 
chievous principles in Munster. The time was, un- 
happily, but too favourable for such an attempt in 
Germany, where the ancient religious customs of the 
people were torn up by the roots, leaving them im- 
pressed with vague notions of an approaching new 
era, and ready to listen to the wildest speculations on 
the subject. 

This was fully shown in 1525, twenty years before 
this period, when a fanatic named Munzer had the 
art to raise a numerous army of Suabian, Franco 
and Saxon peasants, and took the field with the in- 
tention of overturning all governments and laws, 
under was now to be 

vern ¢ Founder of Christianity in person. 
The Saxon Elector, and other princes, nied an army, 
however, and routed the insurgents. Immense num-. 
bers were slain in battle and executed. John Bock-. 
holt soon gathered a party in Munster, whom he 
persuaded that a new spiritual kingdom was to be 
established, and that Munster was to be its capital, 
under the title of the New Jerusalem, whence the 
novel doctrines were to be disseminated over the 
earth. This idea was flattering to the mob, and the 
Leyden tailor gained continual accessions of adherents. 
As he went on, even the learned, including some 
monks, joined his sect, until at length he found him- 
self powerful enough to venture on his great project. 
His followers rose suddenly in arms, attacked and 
deposed the magistrates, and became masters of the 
city. Immediately afterwards, John of Leyden was 
proclaimed king of the New Jerusalem. 

We have said nothing of the doctrines or P rns 
doings of the man who thus got the sway of a 
city, containing many thousands of people. His ex- 
travagances are almost incredible. He married eleven 
wives, to show his approbation of the polygamy which 
prevailed in the times of other kings of Jerusalem ; 
and to assimilate himself to a particular king of the 
Hebrews, he ran or madly danced, without apparel, 
through the streets of Munster. Other most offen- 
sive and pernicious acts were daily committed by this 
mock-monareh, whom it is too much charity to set 
down as insane. He of course saw visions, dreamt 
dreams in abundance. In one dream it was commu- 
nicated to him, he said, that the cities of Amsterdam, 
Deventer, and Wesel, were given to him as his own. 
Hé accordingly sent disciples or bishops thither, to 
spread his new kingdom. In the state of the public 
mindjat the period, these pseudo-embassies were not, as 
they appear now, ridiculous. The Amsterdam envoy 
pr en yom many proselytes that he attempted to seize 
on the city. He ed his followers to the town- 
house on a given day, with drums beating and colours 


ornamented with forest and fruit trees, an e sea 
of a numerous population, composed of Swiss and | 
: foreigners, the latter being principally English, who | 
have made the discovery that the situation is at once 
cheap, = and salubrious. ‘There are two vil- | 
, - ‘he first we come to is Unterseen, a surpris- 
landed. 
improvement or taste; while the general aspect of : 
affairs, though not indicating positive poverty, or the 
the garret, and I can only say that those who imagine 
that living in cellars is only found in England, have 


thoroughly with the spade. 


_ the —_ of eighteen ine 
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flying. Having. seized on the house, he fixed his 
Seeltastalies deen? but the burghers rose, and with 
some regular troops surrounded the fanatics, the whole 
of whom were put to death in a severe manner, in 
order to intimidate others of the class. 

imagined that the city of Munster 


enormous crimes, as well as ridiculous follies, were 
ised continually—real enthusiasm of belief add- 
Tig to the evil rather than diminishing it. The fol- 


ments, and throwing them into the flames, com- 
manded the rest to do the same. All did so ; and the 
whole subsequently went out to the streets, which 
raded, crying “ Woe! woe! woe to Babylon 

the like. Being seized and taken before a mF 
‘trate, they refused to dress themselves, saying, “ We 
are the naked truth!” Were it not for the sequel, 
we might simply feel disgust at this, as the doing, 
possibly, of shameless profligates. But when these 
very persons, instead of being placed in lunatic asy- 
lums, were taken to the scaffold, they sung and danced 
for joy, and died with all the marks of sincere reli- 

us enthusiasm. 

John of Leyden did not long enjoy the throne of 
Munster. Its rightful sovereign and bishop, Count 
Waldeck, aided by other petty princes of Germany, 
assembled an army, and marched against the city. 
The fanatics shut its gates, and resisted ; nor was it 
until after an obstinate siege that the occupants were 
overcome. The mock monarch was taken, and suf- 
fered a cruel death, with great numbers of his wrong- 
headed associates. 

The yar hallucination, however, did not end 
here e severe laws which were enacted after the 
deaths of Munzer and Bockholt, in order to%theck the 
spread of their principles, were of no preventive value, 
——— reverse. Weare told by Mosheim, that 

iately after the taking of Munster, “the inno- 
cent and the guilty were o involved in the same 
terrible fate, and prodigious numbers were devoted to 
death in the most dreadful forms.” There is proof, 
too, as in the single case detailed, that even where 
great profligacy characterised their peculiar course of 
conduct, there was often mixed up with it such an 
amount of sincerity, as ought to make us think of 
them with pity as beings labouring under a strange 
delusion, rather than blame them as persons erring 
under the common impulses leading to vice. “In 
almost all the countries of Europe, an uns ble 
number of these wretches preferred death, in its worst 
forms, to a retractation of their errors. Neither the 
view of the flames kindled to consume them, nor the 
ignominy of the gibbet, nor the terrors of the sword, 
could shake their invincible but ill-placed constancy, 
or induce them to abandon tenets that appeared dearer 
to them than life and all its enjoyments.” 


SMALL COTTAGE FARMS. 


Tue occupiers of a very few acres of land, whether as 
owners or renters, although by no means an insigni- 
ficant class of the community, either as regards num- 
bers or the position they oceupy, or ought to occupy, 
in society, have hitherto received little attention at 
the hands of writers on rural economy. How they 
may have been affected by this neglect, we do not in- 
tend at present to inquire. Sufficient be it for us, if 
we can suggest any means by which the condition of 
this class can be improved. There are few counties in 
the United Kingdom in which cottage farmers are not 
found, in r or smaller numbers, particularly in 
Treland ; the manner in which they can most 
advantageously better their circumstances, is the ob- 
of our present observations. It unfortunately 
ppens that this class of agriculturists, whether pro- 
prietors or renters, proceed on no proper principle of 
management, and are in reality little better off than 
the peasantry by whom they are surrounded. The 
rand error consists in a rigid adherence to old preju- 
, and these it ought to be always a matter of im- 
out of to examine and abandon, if opposed to the 
t of science and practical economy. 

Cottage farmers are not sup to require the aid 
of any other machinery than that which they can use 
with their own hands. Ploughs, and all the ordinary 

tus of the great farmeries, are out of the ques- 

The principle to be pursued is, to make the 

hand labour of the whole family tell to a good purpose 
on the productive capacity of the soil ; and thus. by 
saving any money outlay, actually compete with the 
farmer, who pays for all the assistance he re- 

} pen In order that the cottage farmer may make 
very most of his possession, he must work it 

t Some persons imagine 
that common delving is all that is meant by spade 
husbandry, which is a mistake. The soil must not 
only be turned over, but dug or trenched, by which 
the earth may be Coceeghly stirred and mixed to 
or two feet ; and where 


proper will not admit of this, then a portion 


of the subsoil must. be stirred in. the tion of 
trenching. At the time this is being 
large stones should be removed, in order that the 
crops which shall be cultivated in the ground may) 
be free from all such obstructions. In this process, 
however, care must be taken, where there is no great 
depth of natural soil, not to bury that of the best 
quality beneath the inferior kinds or the subsoil ; 
and it is by no means a difficult matter, during this 
operation, to keep the best quality of soil nearest the’ 
surface. By a complete loosening and mixing in this 
way, exenetingy r soils may be made to yield 
better crops than those of a very good quality under 
the ordinary mode of cultivation ; and what tends to 
make trene ings matter still more deserving of adop- 
tion is, that, through a long course of years, there 
is no necessity for disturbing the ground below the 
depth that the spade or the p commonly pene- 
trates in ordinary culture. 

It is after this manner that the Flemings have suc- 
ceeded in bringing so much barren and waste ground, 
not simply into a cultivated state, but actually into a 
condition of great productiveness. ‘The plan they 
adopt is this :—A ditch or trench, two or three feet 
wide, is dug with a trenching spade to the depth 
of two feet, or nearly so, if practicable, care being 
taken to place the best quality of soil uppermost, 


and to pulverise and mix the whole carefully ; level- 
ling the inequalities of the surface as the work pro- 
ceeds. When such a trench has been completed, the 
digger commences another of similar width, and so 
proceeds until the whole piece of ground has been dug 
over or trenched. Where the ground is so wet as to 
require draining, drains may easily be made, at conve- 
nient distances from each other, as the work ad- 
vances ; but it is frequently found that trenching, in 
a great measure, obviates the necessity of draining, 
inasmuch as the subsoil is rendered so loose that the 
water readily percolates through it. It occurred that, 
in subduing the once barren heaths of Guelderland 
and the adjacent provinces, the difficulty of obtaining 
manure was so great at the outset, that nothing but 
the most hardy plants, and those inferior crops which 
do not refuse to grow on barren soils, were attempted 
to be cultivated ; at length, by bringing a portion of 
them under the surface soil, and accumulating small 
quantities of manure at first, and afterwards larger, 
by degrees the most barren of these sandy soils be- 
came enriched, and by mixing and manuring, ac- 
quired the necessary degree of retention of moisture 
and compactness of parts, so that the more valuable 
crops were substituted for the poorest ones. 

In alluding to these practices of the Guelderland 
farmers, which prevail throughout Flanders, we can- 
not sufficiently impress on the minds of cottage far- 
mers the great importance of saving every particle 
of manure, liquid or solid, and disposing it at proper 
intervals on the fields. In Great Britain, hundreds 
of thousands of pounds are lost annually by neglecting 
this grand point in rural economy. Every drop of 
manuring liquid should run into tanks, covered to 
prevent evaporation, and all the more solid materials 
should be consigned to a pit, also covered from the 
weather ; the addition of any waste vegetable matter 
to the mass of decomposing substances will increase 
the bulk and value of the manures so secured, and, if 
properly incorporated with the soil at fitting occasions, 
the few acres of the cottage farmer, be they naturally 
as barren as the wilderness, will be made to bloom 
like a garden. 

Trenching and manuring are thus the two great 
means of melioration. The difference between trench- 
ing and ploughing is, that in the one case the Bae 
dashes, breaks, and pulverises the soil, putting all the 
particles in the way of doing their duty to the roots, 
while in the other, the plough leaves many lumps of 
soil unbroken or untouched, and therefore of compa- 
ratively little use to the vegetation. We have some 
remarkable instances of the value of trenching in 
our own island ; and probably not a more striking 
one than what has token place on the “ Muirs of 
Drumforskie” (now called Charleston), in the county 
of Kincardine, where comparatively worthless lands, 
by letting them out on “ improving leases,” appor- 
tioning a few acres of those waste lands to each 
family, have by trenching, draining, and spade cul- 
ture, been brought into such a state of productive- 
ness, that, at the ra yar of the leases, 357 acres 
have been estimated to yield a clear revenue of 
L.750, or at the rate of two guineas per acre, per 
Under the old syste f agricult pt where 

nder the o m 0 culture, except w 
the soil was exceedingly fertile, three acres was the 
quantity of land usually set apart for the keeping of 
a cow the whole year round, and never a smaller al- 
lowance than two acres. Consequently, an occupier of 
four acres of good land could not keep an amount of 
stock beyond two cows. Something over half of the 
four acres would be required for summer pasture, and 
the remainder would be scanty enough to supply the 
necessary quantity of hay-grass. imes a small 
holder of this sort would break through the old regu- 
lation, and plough up an acre or so for corn of some 
sort ; but as the abstraction of an acre from the four 
would greatly diminish either the pasture or hay crop, 
and as every thing connected with the cultivation of 
@ corn crop by the plough would have to be hired, 
and. the straw prove but a poor substitute for ha 
where only milch cows were kept, it is doubtful if oil 


& proceeding would be found an advantageous one. 


We will now proceed to show what may be ef- 


| fected by first trenching the ground 


ner already explained, and afterwards by in 

on the pentiontae quality of soil under cultivation, 
and also to yield the largest supply of nutritious 
food. If, in a family of five or six persons, there 
is no one capable of assisting the husband in the 
operation of trenching, it would require several years 
to elapse before the whole of the four acres could 
be thoroughly trenched; but an active and indus- 


trious man would find little difficulty in bringing 
half an acre annually into an improved state ; for as 
80 rods make the half acre, and there being 313 work- 


ing days in the year, to accomplish this it would require 
little more than a quarter of a rod to be trenched 
daily, whereas a moderate day’s work, even where the 
soil is stony and difficult to trench, would considerably 
exceed a rod. But where there is a boy or two to 
assist, an acre might, with perfect ease, be brought 
into an improved state yearly. 

Several experiments have been made in order to 
ascertain the quantity of | pe in roots, artificial 

, &e., that an acre of ground, under this sort of 
culture, could be made to yield ; and the result has 
been that even less than 80 rods, or half an acre, will 
produce food sufficient to maintain a cow. This cal- 
culation is founded upon the well-known fact, that 
100 lbs. weight of green food, a considerable portion of 
it roots, is a sufficient daily allowance for an ordinary 
cow. But cows kept upon such produce must not be 
allowed to pasture on those portions of the anon 
that are devoted to grass crops, such as clover, lucern, 
tares, &c.; but for the better health of the animals, 
they should have an open space to move about in 
adjoining the shed or out-building, where they find 
shelter - ew the storm and cold ; for in soiling cattle 
during the hottest part of summer, an open shed, with 
arack for their food, is to be preferred to shutting 
them up in close stables. Mr Allen, in his “ Colonies at 
Home,” very properly remarks—* Whenever it is pos- 
sible to make a rod of ground produce 500 Ibs. of the 
artificial grasses, in the several cuttings during the sea- 
son, I greatly prefer it to any thing else, for cows thrive 
best upon grass and hay.” He afterwards observes, 
in reference to this sort of food—* As it sometimes 
suffers much in dry seasons, we must not depend en- 
tirely upon it ; but I have proved that it is possible 
to keep a cow all the year round upon the produce of 
half an acre of land, it it be carefully cultivated.” He 
then proceeds to give a list of the produce he raised, 
which consists of lucern, cabbage, tares, mangel-wurzel, 
potatoes, turnips, parsnips, and carrots ; and as a por- 
tion of hay is indispensable along with some of the 
root-crops during the winter season, he did not arg 
to grow it, but sold a portion of his potatoes, and 
out the sum he received for them in hay. 

It might be too much to expect that a small cot! 
farm of four acres, under the ent of an 0! 

cot farmer, could at once be made to produce 
sufficient food for the keep of eight cows (half an acre 
to each cow), in the place of two cows under the old 
system of cottage farming. But giving him the ad- 
van of an extra acre—that is, reducing the num- 
ber of cows from eight to six, the products of his 
various crops, under good management, where the soil 
is tolerably fertile, would be amply sufficient to main- 
tain six cows, or three times the number he formerly 
could keep ; for, according to this estimate, there 
would be nearly three-quarters of an acre to each cow. 
It is certainly true, that, even after the whole of the 
ground had been trenched, there would be more labour 
annually required to cultivate the sundry crops, and 
.to feed and look after the cows, than was required 
while the land continued under the old system of ma- 
nagement ; but, surely, the produce of the four extra 
cows would be more than sufficient to pay all sxe; 
even were it necessary to hire all the extra labour 
attendance. 

By dairy-farming in this way, small occupiers, whe- 
ther owners or renters, might greatly improve their 
present condition: proprietors, in particular, might 
raise themselves to a state of independence to w 
they can never aspire while their few acres of land 
are allowed to remain comparatively uncultivated. 
Nor would this be the only advantage, since, by the 
inereased productiveness of the soil, a larger propor- 
tion of the necessaries of life would be su for 
the benefit of the general community. ‘ 

it has been proved, over and over again, that an 
acre of ground, tel! cultivated, will yield abundance of 
both corn and vegetables for the support of a family 
of moderate size. Hence it would tects an obj 
highly deserving a small occupier’s consideration, 
whether it would be more to his advan to eee 
his own corn, or to keep one cow less ; for if an allow- 
ance of three-quarters of an acre is given to each cow, 
that quantity of land would yield sufficient corn for a 
year’s consumption ; and whether the yearly produce 
of one cow—that is, the value of the » butter, &e., 
yielded by her—would effect the purehase of a supply 
of bread stuff, is somewhat more than doubtful. 

If means and accommodation permit, we should re- 
commend cottage farmers to keep an ass to assist in 
taking produce to market, or in any other serviceable 
job. As the ass will eat almost any kind of green 
food, and that even which is refused by cattle, and is 
a humble and willing servant, he may be made 
contribute materially to the comfort of the 


farmer and his family. 


was in a dreadful under John | it 
being a doctrine of the sect that all things should be 
in common among the faithful ; and they also taught 
that civil were useless. Hence 
wing Incident 18 e on y one escriptive | 
insane and scandalous practices of the sect which we 
shall venture to record—a specimen is enough. Twelve . 
’ of them met, five being women, in a private house. 
One of the men, a tailor by trade, having prayed for 
four hours in a sort of trance, then took off his gar- | 
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DANNECKER THE SCULPTOR. 


We find, from a notice in the Art Union, a monthly 
journal of the fine arts, that the celebrated German 
sculptor, Dannecker, died at Stuttgard on the 8th of De- 
@ember, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. “To all 
artists (observes our authority) who have visited Ger- 
many, his works are well known, and his fame has reached 
all English lovers of art through his widely celebrated 
* Ariadne,’ an exquisite composition, in the possession 
of Bethman, the banker at Frankfort. The early history 
of Dannecker is like that of many, very many, first-class 
artists, and might be written in less than a dozen words, 
from that vocabulary which supplies the plain means of 
describing the commencement of every similar career ; 
these are, poor parents—innate devotion to art—intense 
Spplication—difficulties—success. His endea- 
voured to thwart his inclination for the plastic arts; but 
the fascination was too strong upon him, and it carried 
him through all their opposition. His father was em- 
ployed in the stud of Duke Charles of Wurtemburg, to 
whom the youthful Dannecker explained, personally, his 
views; and in 1771, at the age of thirteen years, obtained 
permission to study in the academy at the ‘Solitude,’ a 
ducal residence near Stuttgard, where pupils received, 
gratis, instruction in painting, sculpture, and music. One 
of the principal rules of this academy was infringed in 
the admission of Dannecker—for the students admitted 
Were not below the middle rank of life; he, however, 
soon dist himself, and bore away, in his six- 
teenth year, the prize from older competitors—the 
Swarded to him for his model of ‘ Milo of Crotona.’ 
Friedrick Von Schiller was a fellow-townsman of Dan- 
Necker, and also a fellow-student at the Solitude, where 
a friendship commenced, of which a lasting memorial 
remains in the famous statue of the illustrious poet. In 
1780, and in his twenty-second tyear, he quitted the 

y, as did his friend Schiller at the same time. 
While studying, he was encouraged by employment from 
the duke, who afterwards appointed him sculptor to the 
Court, with a salary of 300 florins a-year—about L.25. 
Ardently desiring improvement beyond what his native 
place could afford him, his wishes pointed to Paris, which 
place he received permission to visit ; but at first without 
any addition to his pittance, which was increased by 100 

only after a residence of some time in that capital. 

At Paris he became the pupil of Pajou, and made the 
ee the sculptor effauer. At that time, as 
now, in the French capital, the facilities for the study of 
Mature were greater than in any other Euro city. 
To this study, therefore, he devoted himself during the 
term of his sojourn there, which was‘ about five years. 
In 1785, he «nitted Paris in the society of Scheffauer, 
with whom hee to Rome, where he attracted 
the attention of Canova, by whose instruction and advice 
he was much benefited. In Rome, also, commenced his 
friendship with Goethe and Herder, who, like himself, 
were seeking inspiration from the relics that enriched 
the Eternal City. In Italy his reputation took its rise + 
for there he produced works which caused the academies 
of Milan and Bologna to elect him a member of their re- 

ive bodies. On returning to Stutt; he was em- 
ployed for some time in ennldites various subjects for 
~ Carl; and he was thus occupied - 1796, when 
again commenced working in marble, and executed 
his famous ‘Sappho,’ which is at Monrepos. Many busts 
of very celebrated persons are among the works of Dan- 
mecker ; and none better known than that of his early 
friend Schiller. His works in marble and bronze are 
Rumerous, amounting in number to about 500; of his 
the finest ; and of 
ii juctions, ra is a statue of the 
Saviour. This last- 
1824, having been a subject of elaborat aoae Sane 
eight _— For the original conception he was inde’ 
quired, tard 
its Y progress, a greater degree of 
renown for its author. For some time before his death, 
Dannecker was but the wreck of what he had been, and 
_ ceased, from mere superannuation, to exercise his 


A CHANCE SPECULATION, 


A certain citizen of Montrose, it is said, wrote to his 
in London to purchase a ton of copper for him ; 


his correspondent, he immediately set to work, 
and bought up the commodity in all quarters till he had 
the requisite amount. This, as may be conceived, was 
attended with the very natural effect of creating a de- 
mand for capers (in the language of trade, capers came 
be inquired after), and also of rendering them scarce, 

€ now wrote his correspondent that he had 
ty in bey at last had suc- 
procuring for a ton capers ; but that 
since risen very much in price, and if he chose 
l, he had now an opportunity of realising a band- 
gain on the transaction. The Montrose citizen, as 


been fulfilled, but had the good sense to 
immediately to sell by all means; and thus it is 

eted a considerable sum from an uninten- 
speculation and unex advantage. Such a 
ble, or may be conceived to succeed, with 
modity like omen of which there is always a 


H 


be the failure.— Corbet's Inquiry into the Wealth of Indi- 


THE LOVER AND THE BACHELOR. 
A DIALOGUE—BY J. WILSON. 
(From the Londonderry Journal of 2ist July 1840.) 
LOVER. 

Scorner of wedlock, thou dost seem 

Content and gay in love's despite ; 

Thy life glides on as doth a stream, 

_ Unruffied by the tempest’s might. 
The storms of passion never cloud 

The placid calmness of thy brow ; 
Thou'rt ne'er elated, never bow’d, 
By joy or sorrow more than now. 


Care hath furrow’d not thy cheek. 


Oh! that this boiling blood of mine 
In such unruffled course would move! 


And, oh! the bitter cup is fraught 
With wormwood, that the soft white hand 
Of passion to its victim gives! 


A serpent in her bosom lurks ; 
The fascination of her eye 
Destruction to its victim works ; 
And shun it most when "tis most shy. 
A pouting lip and hectic cheek 
(Though bile-suffused the one may be) 
Are things to make a young heart weak ; 
But suffer not their sovereignty. 
Or sorrow may thy breast assail ; 
For woman is a wavering thing— 
, vain, and sure to fail ; 
And oft the fruit of love's a sting. 
LOVER. 
Ah! speak not thus, my hopes to mar— 
Love, surely, is not all a dream !— 
Some may be false, but many are 
And ever will be what they seem. 
At least, the heart that throbs to mine 
Accursed deception never feit : 
And, oh ! at love’s unalter’d shrine 
The good of every age have knelt. 
BACHELOR. 
And been befool’d, as thou wilt be— 
Love may be strong, but seldom stands 
The tug of stern reality, 
Without a loosening of its bands. 
The cares that ever wait on those 
Who link their fate on life’s rough road, 
The lover never feels or knows 
Until compell’d to bear their load. 
And then the carping ills of life 
Dispel all vain, delusive dreams : 
The husband frowns upon his wife, 
And wonders where hath flown the beams 
Once seen or fancied in her eyes, 
Piercing his heart and bosom through ; 
And where the hoped-for paradise : 
Ah! fain he would—but dare not rue. 


Of worldly wisdom ; will is weak 
When feeling makes the heart adore, 

And bids it either yield or break. 
"Tis not the symmetry of form, 

The mellow cheek, the melting eye, 
The rising bosom, soft and warm, 

That forces from my breast a sigh. 
It is a something which was ne'er 

By language yet defined, but starts 
From mutual eyes, when they declare 

The wordless secret of two hearts. 


BACHELOR. 
Thou'lt have thy will, impetuous boy ; 
And why should I disturb thy dreams ? 
But ah! anticipated joy 
In borrow’d radiance always gleams. 
Such whims my fancy ne’er shall strike ; 
Give me a book, a friend, a chat ; 
And if I may not love, I'll like, 
And stroke my sleek old dog and cat. 


(Had we written the foregoing verses, we certainly should not 
have allowed the bachelor to have the last word.) . 


M. PERIGORD AND HIS DANCING-DOG. 

The following anecdote is from the Life of Wilber- 
force: —* We were talking of the levity and gaiety of heart 
of the French, even under the severest misfortunes. This 
drew forth an anecdote, which had been related to him 
by Mr Pitt. Shortly after the tragical death of Marie 
Antoinette, M. Perigord, an emigrant of some conse- 
quence, who had made Mr Pitt's acquaintance at Ver- 
sailles, took refuge in England, and on coming to London, 
went to pay his respects in Downing Street, The con- 
versation naturally turned upon the bloody scenes of the 
French Revolution, on their fatal consequences to social 
order, and in particular on the barbarity with which the 
unfortunate queen had been treated. e Frenchman's 
feelings were quite overcome, apd he exclaimed, amidst 
violent sobbing, ‘ Ah, Monsieur Pitt, la pawvre reine! la 
pauvre reine!’ These words had scarcely been uttered, 
when he “~~ up as if a new idea suddenly ; 
him, and ing towards a little dog which came with 
him, he exclaimed, ‘ Cependant, Monsieur Pitt, il faut 
vous faire voir mon it chien dunser.” 
small kit out of his ist, t the 
room to the sound of his little i ent, and to 
the dog, * Fanchon, Fanchon, dansez, dansez !’ the little 
animal instantly obeyed, and they cut such capers toge- 
ther, that the minister's gravity was quite overcome, and 
he burst into a loud laugh, hardly knowing whether he 
was most amused or astonished.” 


SUPERSTITIOUS OBSERVANCES IN RUSSIA. 


Lent and all fast days are kept with much greater 
strictness in Russia than in any Roman Catholic country, 
and the poor may literally be said to fast, for they never 
eat any thing but haricot beans, with rape-oil pee | black 
bread, during this season ; and so bigoted and supersti- 
tious are they upon the point, that nothing would in- 
duce them to this ordinance of their church. 
A criminal who murdered his mother at Odessa, was 
sentenced to receive the knout, and be banished to Si- 
beria if he survived the punishment ; he did so, and on 
his road there, the to which he was attached 
halted one day at a wretched pot-house on the road-side 
to obtain some it. It was during Lent, but 
by a Jew, and he had 
therefore flesh, as well as and herbs, to offer to his 
=. “What will you eat?” said the host to the 

ieves—* fish or flesh?” “ What!” said the matricide, 
“eat meat in Lent? Dog of a Jew! I have killed my 
mother, and would kill my father too, rather than eat 
meat in Lent.” A journeyman carpenter, who was at 
work at my house, asked for some bread ; the servant 
gave him half a loaf: he took it, but knowing that we 
were foreigners, asked, before he began to eat, whether 
we fasted? She answered in the negative. “ Oh, then,” 
said the man, “take back your bread: nothing would 
tempt me to taste it.” 

Easter eve is looked forward to with great impatience, 
and twelve o'clock on that night with infinitely more 
eagernesss than the hour of sunset is in the Ramadan. 
Long before midnight the steps of the churches, and the 
roads leading to them, are crowded with le laden 
with eatables 6f all kinds, which must be blessed by a 
a before they can break their long fast. Every one 

ings something, according to his means, and the poor 
hoard up every copeck during Lent for this occasion. 
There is, of course, a great variety in their offerings ; the 
tich bring sucking-pigs and lambs, confectionery, poultry, 
and hams, while the serfs have loaves of bread, cakes, and 
hard Most of these are decorated with ribbons 
and flowers; the eggs are liy of various col 
usually red, but some are gilt, and have saints, and 
kinds of patterns, painted on them. Many bushels are 
frequently collected in one house ; they are boiled 
and no one goes out without a few in his pocket, to keep 
up the flowing singular custom :— 

Ivan and Alexis meet in the street; the two friends 
stop, and each pulls out an egg; the former holds his in 
the hollow of his closed hand, in such a manner that the 
small end only can be seen; this Alexis endeavours to 
break, by topping it with the end of his, but not by any 
means in a hurry, for a 


good deal of mancuvring is 
shown on the occasion, and it is some time before Ivan 
has arranged his to his mind. At last, all is ready, and 
his friend gives the fatal blow. The one whose ons is 
broken loses ; the victor pockets both, and says, “ C 

is risen ;” the other replies, “ He is indeed risen.” They 
then take off their hats, kiss three times, make a most 
profound bow, and part, to repeat the same ceremony at 
the corner of the next street. Another great event of 
the day is a general change of linen; the mujik puts on 
a new pink shirt, which lasts him till Easter comes round 
again.— Captain Jesse’s Notes of a Half-Pay. 


RISING IN THE WORLD. 


What is rising in the world? Here is all the difficulty. 
Is it for the prosperous man to move in a bigger —— 
and patronise tailors, milliners, and upholsterers, 
give splendid entertainments? This may be perfectly 
allowable and proper, as the reward and natural conse- 

uence of industry and frugality ; but it is not rising in 
the world. The only way to rise in the world, even fer 
the prosperous man, is to cultivate his mind and manners, 
and educate his family. It is not to set up his carriage, 
—- this may be perfectly allowable, if he can afford 
it. It is not to resort to this or that watering-place, 
though there is no objection to his doing that, if he 
pleases. It is to raise aang | and Sony in the scale of 
moral and intellectual beings. It is not to bring up his sons 
in idleness, under the preposterous notion of making them 

tlemen, and in so doing make them fops and dies 

ead of men, and thus prepare them for squand 
his estate much faster than he amassed it. It is not to 
educate his daughters with merely showy accomplish- 
ments, and with the ex: ion that this world is to be 
as a show, and life a holiday. The best yw ee of 
rising in the world that he can give, is to despise the 
espotism of fa- 


of the arist y 
of Europe. It would show hopeful signs of ising above 
the vulgar, both great and small, if he should refuse to 


countenance the nonsense of turning night into day, and 
day into night.— Burnap. 
"TEMPERANCE. 


Gouty affections are as much caused by excess in 
eating as by intemperance in drinking: the quality as 
well as the quantity of the food should be attended to. 
Persons who are in the habit of frequently dining out, ean 
never be effectually cured of this disease. The system 


matter. The man locks the dogs up in an van Lam 
t, two 


terously appl 

takes them home to their 

hungry.— Polytechnic Journal. 
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Serene and fair as summer sky 
Thy cheerful aspect, mild and meek ; 
Thy breast doth never heave a sigh ; 
T'd change this leaping heart for thine! 
But, tell me—didst thou ever love? ‘ 
BACHELOR. 
Brain-addled boy, I pity thee, 
If thou in woman's toils art caught: i 
Peace cannot dwell but with the free; j 
é Boy, trust not woman's visage bland ; 
She ever smiles when she deceives. 
« 
] 
] 
P 
. > { 
LOVER. 
but letter being one of the very worst specimens of ¥ 
. penmanship, as well as perhaps not very correct in point | riteckaE Y ———_—_—_—_____—_—_————_ [| shion, to perceive and resist the absurdity of a business 
of orthography, the agent read the order a ton of capers. 
Sarprised at such an order, but nevertheless anxious to 
| pursued by a dog doctor in Paris, is the best that can be 
| adopted for the es of gouty affections. Ladies 
bring their lap-dogs to him in their carriages, and say 
| | j ts are unwell, and they know uot what is the 
| 
| | or three times a day, by means of a little horsewhip dex- 
| x 
those siratagems of war by which a town is sometimes 
_ the success of which is more wonderful than would 
| 


